









“Get Wispom, and with all thy. getting, get Understanding.” Proverbs of Solomon. 
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fidence of a blind_passion, what was real- 
ly the natural consequence of an idle 
carelessness, now becomes extreme. To 
maintain undiminished this eminent de- 
gree of favour; she put forth all the al- 
lurements of which she was mistress. It 
was not, however, necessary for her to 


> ICES take such extraordinary exertion! Some 
oe ee ee art was, indeed; required to fix herself 


(From the Prench of Madame De Genlie) '\-) hey dominion, but much less was re- 

(The chief part of the incidents, the.characters}iquisiteto preserve it. It was now her 
almost all the cireumstances, and the sequel of the! hief concern, to learn howto while awa 
folowing etary, are taken fram bintery.) the time. She disposed of all places with 

Philip V. notwrthstanding his foes -hadj/sovereign authority ; and Ministers them- 
all yielded to his victorious arm, and hejjselves had private audiences in her clo- 
had for years been seated in the undistur-jiset. She appeared to possess an intelli- 
bed possession of the throne of Spain ;|igent mind in-state-affairs, and had more 
“y sighed within the bosom ot-his court,|than once given some useful hints. In 
and amid ‘the delightful gardens of St.||this she had been assisted by a man who 
ldlefonso, for that sweet repose, that plea-j was then very little known, but whom she 
sing tranquility to which the warrior looks|iconsulted in all the deliberations of coun- 
forward as the reward of incessant toils,|icil.. This person was the Abbé Albero- 
but rarely knows how to enjoy in all its}ni, the son of a Tuscan peasant ; but who 
charms. He was naturally of a serions}had read much, and to great advantage. 
turn; a disposition which, when there is}Bora with an enterprising genius, and 
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Philip to decide in ber favour. But allijking’s’ease will not be intruded on. You 
her insinuations on this head were to no|/say she is not pretty ; but I think that I 
parpose. The king, that he might not||have heard her person praised.”’—* She 
appear to repulse her advances with cool-fis tall, and has a tolerable shape ; but as 
ness, put-on the air of thougttfulness ;)/to her face, there is not one pleasing fea- 
wn artifice often made use of*by prin-|iture in it !--** Did she ever give you her 
ces which leaves the courtier in ajjpicture ?’—‘‘ Yes. I have it on a snuff 
state of anxious suspenee, not knowing||box, which | broke the other day and is 
whether he has made himself understood,||now in the jeweller’s hands, who is out 
or has given displeasure. One day shejof town, but he will return in a few days 
ventured-to speak in praise of Louis XIV,)\when I will shew it you. It isa great 
when mentioning his private marriage.|likeness, though rather flattering.” Atbe- 
‘¢ Yes,” replied Philip, ‘* itis to be lookedjjroni in fact had a picture of Elizabeth ; 
over in him, because Madame De Main-jjand as soon as he had left Madame Des 
tenon was only his female companion, and U rsins, he sent for a painter, and caused 
\was fifty years oid.” him instantly, in his presence, to make 
This answer was explicit. The Prin-|ivery ugly copy of it, which he got set in 
icess felt all it’s force ; but, as was herjhis suufl-box, and carried to Madame. 
‘custom, concealing her chagrin under ajThis picture, which displayed onlya very 
‘calm and unruflled countenance, she re- disagreeable countenance, was exactly 
\plied—* It must, however, be allowed, what she wished. She examined it with 
that Mademoiselle D’Aubigné, Scarron’s}}a smile! ‘‘ There appears,” said she, 
widow, was by no means calculated for)‘ in this face, an air of simplicity which 
the station she fills!” From this moment} pleases me ; just such a queen, would suit 
Mademoiselle Des Ursins could no longer|jus! But, my dear Alberoni, we shall be 








no resource within the mind, becomes|iconsiderable ambition ; possessing great 
gloomy.in a state of inactivity. He thought}address, and. much dissimulation, he had 
of France with regret ; but this was morejfound means to. gain access to the favour- 
the effect of prejudice than of feeling :|jite; and. to.obtain her confidence. An 
the graceful freedom of French mannersjunadorned, and even an unpolished exte- 
was less suited to his.melancholy and sul-}jrior,-with an abrupt manner of speaking, 
Yen temper, than the solemn etiquette of|jare often of more service to an intriguing 
those of Spain. The love ofhis nativeljspirit, than those courteous and elegan 





mistake the king’s will. She saw, that|jobliged to use a little artifice: we must, 
the very weakness of judgment on which)|in the mean while, persuade the king to 
she had grounded her hope, would pre-jicome to some resolution ; and I confess 
vent her trom accomplishing any thing of||to you 1 do not think this portrait will 
importance. She had often entertained|have many attractions for him. You dfust 
he idea of tnstilling religious scruples in-||have a copy taken, considerably more 
to the mind of Philip ; but, this was ra-) flattering than this, and we will shew that 








country, he made an excuse for the lan-|\manners, which are commonly mistrusted, 


her a dangerous expedient for a favourite) to the king.’’—**I declare,” replied Al- 
to undertake. Such seatiments might in-\|beroni, ‘* ! feel somewhat averse to such 





guor of spirits which oppressed him : forjand more pariicularly so at-court.’ Albe- 
this evil, however, be might have found|jroni was of these plain manners; bat-so 
aremedy by occupying himself in the af- |isufficiently softened. by politeness as not 
fuirs of government, could he have over-|ito become: offensive or ridiculous.- He 
come his natural indolence. This prince,)|knew all the pretensioas, and all the plans 
whose valour. had procured him the sur-|/of the: Princess; and she thought’ Albe- 
name of Bravo, had distinguished himselfjroni entirely suited to her purpose. She 
in war by the-most dauntless courage. -. |\found that be hada capacity for the bu- 
Although he possessed not that great-|}$iness of government ; but never once en- 
ness of soul, which shone forth in his||tertained a thought of his being ambitious : 
erandfather, there was still. a noblenessifor the crafty Alberoni, being often con- 
of sentiment and a regard for justice in his||Sultedy and of course knowing himself to 
character. He was “0t deficient in genew|be a necessary ‘person, solicited her, 
rosity ; yet bad,but little sensibility. He With mach importunity, to procure hima 
was not of quick passions; but, like ali certain subordinate employment, which 
other indolent princes, he was weak, be-) would. have placed him at a distance from 
canse he. continually found the necessity! Madrid, and which he was therefore sure 
of being directed by-others. He had given||he should never obtain. 
himself up to the guidance of the beau-}- In public, Maslame Des Ursins affected 
tiful Princess Des Ursins, who, having)all ‘the pomp of royalty. Liberal, ‘and 
cained a complete aseendency, if not overjeven prodigal, she had nothing avaricious 
its heart, at least over his understanding,||about her, and. accumulated no extraor- 
ind governed with the most abseluie sway, \dinary wealth ; but her magnificence was 
for the space of eight years, both Philip excessive! “This false airot grandetr im- 
and his kingdom. Madame Des Ursins,| pressed a sense of her authority on those 
was a Frenchwowan by birth, of the il-/about the court; but it drew on ber the 
‘ustrious house of Tremouille, ‘To the, detestation of the people, who always re- 
most perfect beauty she. added every at-|igard the ostentation of favourites as one 
tractive grace. ‘The genius of her mind, of: the principal causes of their burdens. 











and her personal character-seemed form-)| This. unsatistying splendonr,: instead ‘of\had she-informed him of her new de- 


ed for her situation ; the ene was subtle affording the princess gratification, served 


and penetrating ; the other was. insinua- | only. to raise her ambition higber. Amid 


ting, submissive, and artful. I 


passion was ambition. The desire offing, turned her eyes toward France! 


pleasing others, and making herself be-|There she beheld the widow of Scarron 


loved, actuated ber no farther than as it 


a 


spire the notion of making a considerable//a measure !"—*W hat an absurd scraple, 
sacrifice at once, and instead of leading to'truly !’’—‘* But when the king shall see 
marriage, might produce a separation.|the princess »” * He will see her 
She, therefore, gave up this scheme ;only ay queen; and will make up his 
but conceived the design of marrying the|mind. Besides, | will answer for every 
king in such a manner as to enable her to), thing on that head.’’—* Y our orders shall 
retain her influence over him,.by select-| be obeyed, but with my usual frankness, 
ing for him some princess entirely ae must tell you, that | am not pleased 
of personal and- mental qualifications ;!\with this contrivance.” You have an 
such a one.as could not form an interest}honest sincerity about you, which always 
in.the-heart of her royal husband ! lappears extraordinary to me!”—* You 
Alberoni had travelled, and resided||will not think the worse of me for it.’’— 
two years ut the court of Parma. Ma-|‘* Be assured if this affair succeeds, a 
dame consulted -him on her new project ;| bishopric shall be the reward of your as- 
hiding from him, neither her intentions isiduity.””—** A bishopric! Heavens !— 
nor the policy of her conduct. The'jNo, no, Madam; the village benefice 
joy which Alberoni felt was unbounded ;|\which | a year-ago solicited, is the ut- 
but he carefully concealed it. Having||most of my ambition.’’—* I must fix you 
been-chosen for one of the instructors|near me ; for the man who-enjoys my 
of Elizabeth Farnese, Princess of Par- jcontidence is not born to continue in an 
ma; he had perceived in this. young jiaferior station. I must provide for you, 
princess-a superior intellect, as well asj®0t only to consult your interest but my _ 
great firmness and decisiveness of char-/}OW9 convenience. Have this portrait 
acter.:. Alberoni-had for a long time, copied immediately, as | have told you, 
ardently desired to see Elizabeth on the|#%d then some evening I will present you 
Spanish Throne, and, for this reason, to the king at. my house.” 

had never spoken of her: to Madame] Alberoni replaced on his snuff-box the 
Des Ursins. with whose expectations he original portrait of Elizabeth ; and a few » 
was s0- well acquainted ; but no sooner|days after, shewed it to Madame Des 











Her only |her most sptendid scenes, she, often sigh- 


\Ursins, asking her whether she was sat- 
sign, than--he:pointed out Elizabeth to isted with that artful copy? . * This,” 
her ; representing her as a princess “ot/said she, ‘‘is just the thing! What a 
a timid, feeble, and limited capacity,|charming picture !’”’—* But you know,” 
whom she might govern as she pleased.|jreplied Alberoni, laughing, .“ it is a 
He deceived her also with respect to//face of fancy !’—It is, however,” said 





made the wife of Louis the Great ; and,||het personv. Elizabeth was charming ;||Madame, in the same accent, ** precise- 
increased her influence. ; when she reverted to herself, she saw 

It was with this woman as it is with allihow mach younger, how much handsom-|igant nor pretty. 
those favourites who enjoya long and un-)er she was than Madame Maintenon ; how 


he assured her that she was neither ele-/ly- what 1 wanted.’ Come -again this 
“* Whats her age ?”/|evening.””. The King, being previously 


asked Madame. - ‘‘ Eighteen,’ repliedijinformed of the meriy of Alberoni, asked 


inerrupted series of unlimited confi-'|greatly.she had the advantage over her|Alberoni.:. * What were the lessons you 


possible for Philip ever to forsake her,jito weich with her an instant. 


or to live happy without her! 


sed in proportion, 


The in-| 
lolence of this prince daily increased, 
and the influence of the Princess ancrea-! 
She coagratulated, 
herself on the effect which time seemed! 
to have on the sentiments she bad inspi-|/idea of marrying again. 
ted; and her pride attributed to the con-} 





Philip had been one year a widotver. 
The wishes of the nation were, that he lyou know if she writes tolerably ?’’—+ 1! 


would. zive them a queen ; and policy re-||know that she cannot write at all ; eveh 
quired that he should comply. The king 

himself also began to have some vague 

Madame thoughtiifor a queen! She will interfere in noth | 


that she had no time to lose in causing! ing ; affairs will go on the better ; and thelity. 


tence ; she thought her reign was estab-'in. personal rank, and superiority of birth.|igave her ?”’—History and. Geography.’ 
ished for ever!—she conceived it im-|In this comparison she allowed not virtue 


* Did she learn readily ?’’—** She has 
weed memory .nor- comprehension ; 
and her indolence is extreme !”—* Do 


he most trifling note must be dictated to 
her.’’—** All this is excellent to fit her 








+ 


him two or three questions about the 
‘court of Parma, and Elizabeth... ‘* He 
‘has got a very charming picture of her t’’ 
saul Madame carelessly. Philip desired 
to look at it ; and after having examined 
lit attentively, asked if-it did not flatter 
her / On this question, Madame could 
not forbear smiling at.Alberon: ; who 
coldly observed, that he was no con- 
noisseur jn painting, or in female beau- 
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When the Princess Des Ursins foundjj\dominion!” replied Alberoni. * What) Princess should suppose Ber provident 
herself alone with Alberoni, she scolded|pily it is,” rejomed she, * that a prince||with this testimony of her gratitude, she 
him severely for not having seized this jwho bas distinguished himself so greatly|contrived an expedient in order to effect 
first opportunity of praising Elizabeth. iby his exploits—that such a hero should ithis, which Alberoni had not foreseen: this 
Alberoni besought her to excuse his sufler himself to be governed by an in-/ was to pretend that she had received the 
aukwardness. ‘* Well you may make)jtriguing female! | am fully sensible how | letter. Che messenger, of course, was or- 
amends for it replied she ; for you may|iglorious such an alliance must be ; and/dered not to mention the robbery. After 
rely on it, that henceforward the king!|I confess that | would prefer it to every|/having taken this singular step, Madame 
will never speak to you but to talk of the|jother.” ** Well, Madame,” said Albero-) Des Ursins spoke again to the king about 
court of Parma.” * Well, in that case||ni, ‘* afew lines addressed to Madame) the Princess of Parma; and with more 
Iwill endeavour to praise highly the||Des Ursins will insure you the throne of,earnestness than ever. But what was 
charms of the Princess ; but as soon as| Spain.” ‘* At that rate,’ replied Eliza-/her surprise when Philip declared to her, 
the king shall see her, he will banish/|beth, “1 will have nothing to do with) that another alliance had been thought 
me.”—* No such thing! I will main-|it. Nor will | promise my confidence) of; and that the pegecsinens were very 
tain that she is handsome : he will notj\and friendship to a woman wkom 4 de | far advanced! ** How ! without my know- 
sce it, but will believe notwithstanding.’’|spise : 1 will not be guilty of an action tag any thing about at a exclaimed Ma- 
—** Must I at the same time praise her|iso unworthy of me, even to obtain a dame Des Ursins. This exclamation was 
understanding ?”’—** No, nothing so use-||crown. ‘I'his answer must suffice you.”’ followgd by the — complaints fr 
Jess ; and it may even do hurtif you do.|| Alberoni, disconcerted, durst not per- jmanifest a want of confidence : to violen 


at 














poorly the attachment which the king 


has for her, is his law in every thing.” 
* No, no!” replied Elizabeth, briskly ; 
*‘ connections formed by habit are not 
to be dissolved by degrees ; toey must 
be broken through at once!”” ‘This ex- 
pression alarmed Alberoni. Artificial 
characters are always ready to tempo- 
rize: all their boldness consists in stra- 
tagem; but open force, whenever ne- 
cessity requires it, fills them with ap- 
prehension. ~ 

Elizabeth’s marriage articlesg were 
soon drawn up and arranged. The 
Spanish ambassador married the pria- 
cess in the name of the king his master ; 
and the new’queen with Alberoni set off 
without delay for Spain. Philip, on his 
ipart, knowing that the queen was on her 


‘ 2 r - > _— |; . . 
‘Princes do not like to be put out of|sist any farther. He retired ; exasper-|eproaches succeeded tenderness and ourney, was desirous of meeting her. 


countenance ; any extraordinary bright-||ated at the ill success of his negociation. songs. Philip, yf oe greatly a 
ness of this kind alarms them, and hurts!) [he greatness of soul which the princess! burrassed, cae ' yur me on one “ 
their feelings. evinced, was, in his estimation, no more we aperars, bes N pe rece Pid deme 

Alberoni saw Philip again, and spoke|ithan an extravagant obstinacy. | Ne the ane of this fy Poa a 
of the Princess of Parma in a moderate|'hought that, if Madame Des Ureteel ended him with abuse. Philip, to be 
unaffected manner, but in a strain that||Should not receive any testimony of the riends ointlen colt has a wm to baie 
could not fail to make her more inter-/|$Patitude of the princess, she would Orr ase pyres eit ie Galmieed to dis- 
esting ; and whea Philip was thus pre-| sally be excessively a ar = wegen 2 the minister ‘and to marry Elizabeth. 
pared, Madame Des Ursins addressed) woth Sy ancl ae poe desirous | Madame then proceeded ~ sae ee 

{ P ici 5 j —||* . ‘ . : “¢f 2 i P - 
_— on eaten 20 i del Lr persuading Ker: and when ence the jmatter home ; and Philip named the am 


, 3 . = hn ane Seman on thee. % eee |bassador that should go to demand the 
Madame had given up a project which||"“ a e nape se mg “8 .. “ pe ‘\lband of the Princess in marriage. This 
he had already seen through; and thus?) eee eee ety ee iambensadér, charged with letters from the 


' ‘ , ending||“ily suspect, or divine the rest. Albe-|). ‘= 2 gh 

erie aad hen Route he nent roni now saw that he was lost. Never- wap rahe pray betas aban ag 
desirous of marrying again ; but he had) theless, coHecting all the strength of his) sae whisk oes Ebene’ Gite. team 
entertained some slight thoughts of anoth-||'nventive genins, a thought struck him, tonishment was beyond bounds when he 
er princess: these, however, he con- which though it was not altogether with- sead her letter, which informed him, 
cealed from Madame. He'did not abso-40ut inconvenience, was the only means} 1+ pis messenger had arrived safe, with- 
lutely reject her proposition ; content-||*© help him out of his present embarras- out meeting any accident ; and that she 
ing himself with receiving it in an sed situation ; it was therefore, adopt- had received the charming letter of the 
indifferent manner: this sufficed to give) ed. 4% princess! For Madame with that circum- 
her confident hopes of success. Accor} Madame Des Ursins, when she made spect reserve which friends at court of- 
tomed, as she had all along been, not tol|the request of a letter from Elizabeth,' 





























at ab ~ rT, p |} 
hufry forward whatever scheme she}/bad taken the precaution to compose one 
was desirous of accomplishing ; shejnersell; having agreéd ae Alber’ lof this falsehood to Alberoni, but to de- 
proceeded no farther at that time, but}|that be should dictate it word for word to) -cive even him on this part of the busi- 
resolved te send Albereni to Parma that|ithe princess.— When he set out for Mad-!\" 
. ae cate , “fall that tid, Madame sent one of her domestics to!} . : 
] pr "Ess fi ll that ’ - ; She ‘ 
he 9 a ~ " aieenond prom-|*ecompany him, with an order to send| = had ore apes See 
seed ; ; + ihn ‘ateeatt t make her||/t#™ back as soon as he should have obtiin-| : yee she ret SS ie oe a hin ‘ 
ae = eed . the neat veer ible ied the letter from the princess. Alberoni, . ve r ou . senc - ~ 4 - soe ie wehiets 
seht Pa ve Deke ~ Reuse to Eliza |{"irected this messenger to keep himself out, from a principle of vanity, to : 
1g, ’ Oo é ae AZ 


beth. Madame Des Ursins addressed "Ihe gave him a large packet, carefully /sreat are subject, Madame had given ber 
Jetter on this important subject, to Atve-l ded, to deliverto Mademe es Ureins ;| letter for the princess to the ambassador 
money: gst. Aga nr opt shew lout which in fact consisted of blank pa-)!" the presence of several eens tel- 
to the princess : in it she expressed a per. Alberoni, when he gave him this! Hing him, that was an answer ! and, 
wish that Elizabeth would write to her dispatch, did not forget to tell him, that/Moreover, had entrusted this secret to 
to thank her, and to offer friendship.— he should leave Parma the next day, in| five or six friends. 

** You ought,” said she to Alberoni, toll order to visit Tuscany, his native coun- | Mean while, Elizabeth was on her part 
engage her to do so, in consideration OF try, The messenger departed. Alberoni equally astonished at receiving the 
all that | have done for her: and, unless} - used lim to be Edtomed by three men ‘thanks of Madame Des Ursins. She 
she writes, I shall not take the troublel ir determined cowrage and well paid ./isent immediately for Alberoni ; and “aS 
of influencing the king, who seems to be!) ving a the pre of three days|soon as he came—** What, Alberoni,” 
very iodifferent about the whole matters) urney, stopped and attacked him ; and isaid she, with a severe accent, * have 
having it in his power to form a much ii, ithont doing him any harm, stripped him ‘you written in my name to Madame Des 
more advantageous and splendid alli mnce.|| oF his clothes, and disappeared. Alberoni|)Ursins ? She thanks me here for the 
Alberoni promised every thing, and de-|cnew that the messenger carried his mo-'/etler so full of kind expresssions, which, 
parted. When he arrived at Parma, he! 

yelated to the Princess, without (the}ind the pretended robbers, according to|"* Nothing, Madame, 
smallest reserve, every thing which ha lithe orders which they had received, ne-|/** 1 indulged myself in a jstratagem, and 
passed between him and Madame ; {OF iver touched it, nor appeared to have the| Madame Des Ursins has gone so far as 
on this occasion, he could not but be a) smallest suspicion of the artifice. ‘They|to tell a falsehood.” He then related 
gainer by his sincerity, since success \wanted only the packet which they every thing that he had done. After 
«lepended on his zeal and conduct.—'prought with his watch and clothes; and|this recital it was easy to discover the 
During his recital, Elizabeth frequently ‘she was left in the road naked, yet con-| motive which induced Madame Des Ur- 
smiled: but when Alberoni spoke of the .eratulating himself on having saved his! sins to contrive this falsehood. : om I for- 
Jetter which Madame Des Ursins re-dcash. Supposing that Alberoni mustigive you, Alberoni,” said Elizabeth, 
quested, the Princess, with a very seri- Ihave left Parma, he did not think of going| smiling ; ‘and shall not forget, that 
ous air, thus addressed him—** You can-'|thigber ; but procured a peasant’s dress|without you I should never have reach- 
not possibly suppose, that | would com- jt a cottage, and continued his journey. led the throne of Spain ; but you have 
ply with a request of this nature, mide! Two d iys after this man’s departure, Al-|run great risque.”’ ‘* No, Madame, 


” 


replied Alberoni ; 


ed it more prudent not to trust the plan! 


‘ ° » . lo ove 7 > > Ce LY oF 
iney ina girdle fastened under his shirt ;,she says, she has received trom me. 


He went with the Princess of Ursins, 
accompanied by a numerous and brilliant 


stopped. Madame eager to enjoy the 
favour of the new queen, was desirous 
of going on farther. Philip, therefore, 
gave her a letter for the queen; the 
contents of which consisted entirely of 
the praises of the bearer, who before 
she quitted the king had a long conversa- 
tion with him, in which he showed her 
more tender attention than ever. Ma- 
dame, convinced in her own mind that 
her interest was never more firmly 
established, set off for Xadraqua, escort- 
ed by a party of courtiers, who were 
anxious to witness what sort of recep- 
tion the queen would give her. She fi- 
gured to herself this young princess, full 
of timidity and gratitude throwing her- 
self at her feet, and earnestly ‘entreating 
her to be her directress and guide. 
Already had she prepared the first ad- 
vice which she meant to give her: and, 


ten use towards each other, had consider-|| above all, concluded that she should ea- 


sily prejudice her against her enemies, 
and prevail on ber to pay the kindest 
attention to her partisans and depend- 
ants. These were her _ principal 
thoughts. She had, indeed, many 
jothers, not less intoxicating for a womaa 
jlike herself; but of so frivolous a nature 
that it is impossible to detail them. 


lin readiness to set off. ‘Two days after#the highest orders among the ambitious On entering Xadraqua, the Princess 


| Des Ursins learned with pleasure, that 
the queen had just arrived. She imme- 
diately repaired, with all her suite, to 
the house where the queen was. Ma- 
dame in all her glory, thus surrounded 
with a splendid retinue, had now arrived 
jat Elizabeth’s apartment. Her name 
was announced ; an®™ the attendants went 
to inform the queen of ber beimg there. 
In this interval, Madame took the king's 
letter from his pocket ; telling those 
who stood near her, that it was a very 
complete letter; by which was meant, 
that she had not only read, but, in a 
great measurt, dictated it also. At 
length the doors were thrown open, and 
the whole company was desired to enter 
the presence. 


Madame would have been very angry 
at this form of reception, which con- 
founded herself and her courtiers, had it 
uot directly occurred to her, that the 
queen was anxious to show her thé 
most distinguished marks of her royal 
favour in the most public manner. Full 
of this flattering idea, she pressed for- 
ward with an air of exultation. ‘They 
were already arrived at the door of the 
queen’s chamber: it opened, and they 


: ° oe 4 : s 8 . P re. Ty, 7 ; . 
by a woman of sucha character as that|beroni, under the pretext of seizing a/replied Alberoni; “1 was certain ofjentered. The queen was standing at 


vhich you have just described to me !’|/safe opportunity, wrote to the Princess success. 1 had determined, within my- 
This remark gave Alberoni considera- \Des Ursins, informing her that he had self, to confess all to you as soon as you 
ble uneasiness: he conceived that the!/sent off her messenger, with the dispatch should be queen ; and 1 anticipated that 
marriage would not take place if the \which she expected ; that the person injzoodness which, at this moment, deigns 
princess should persist in her refusal.— |\question had written the letter with trans- ito pardon the temerity of my zeal. 
Sle, therefore, mde use of all his ad- || port ; and added that this person was so} With such a hope, | could, easily brave 
dress to overcome her disinclination ;ipenetrated with grztitade, that he was | the anger of Madame Des Ursins as to 
nor did he conceal from her that. if Ma-!|certain she would, as soon as she beheldihat part of the subject oa which 
dame Des UrSins did not receive this'|Madame Des Ursins, throw herself in tears you would ce riatuly undeceive her. 
Jeiter, she would entirely deprive her jjinto her arms! The latter received this|\"* Yes,” said Llizabeth, ‘1 certainly 
self of her good officers, and Philip wouldjletter on the very day in which the mes-, shall not suffer her to believe that L was 
be persuaded in favour of some other/senger returned. She was extremely|s0 shamefully weak as to copy tae letter 
princess,‘ Has she then such influence||sorcy that the robbers had deprived herjwhich she had dictated.” * Notwith- 
” demand- lof the advantage of possessing "lizabeth’s jstanding,” rejoincd Alberoni, “ it will 





the bottom of the room, opposite the door. 
Madam Des Ursins as soon as she beheld 
her, was surprised and abashed at the re- 
splendent charms of her person; and the 
settled indignation which seemed spread 
over her countenance, completed her 
astonishment, The queen, without mov- 
ing, looked earnestly at her ; merely re- 
turning the customary acknowledgments 
to her respectful courtesys; bui never 
once moved from her place, and kept the 
Same unaltered severity of look tows ds 
her. Ma ane,in all that emotion with 
which inexpressible surprise, chagrin, 





ever the mind of this prince ?” d 
ed Elizabeth. “The most absolute’ letter, but willing, at all events, that the'be necessary to take ovr measures cau- 


and rage at oace oppressed her, advanced, 


suite, as far as Guadalaxara, where he * 
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* If your majesty,” replied she, ** has not 
done “me that honour, the Abbe Al- 
beroni has imposed on me.”——‘‘ The Ab- 
be Alberoni is not now coneerned,”’ inter- 
rupted the queem; ‘the question I ask 
you can clear up the fact in two words. 
Have you Madame, or have you not, said 
that you had received a letter from me ? 
Reflect before you speak, and be aware, 
that I am acquainted with the whole con- 
trivance ; and, of course, am not-igaor- 
ant that you could not. have received 
even a fictitious letter.” At these. words 
Madame Des Ursins, losing all presence 
of mind, cried out—* The king shall be 
my judge: I appeal to him ; and, to him 
alone, willl give any account.’” **What!* 
exclaimed the queen,‘ dare yeu impli- 
cate the king, and menace me! It is my 
duty to support the dignity both of his! 
and my. own character—leave the pres-j) 
eace, Madame ; .and never see my. face 
again!’ Secarcely were these words 
pronounced, when the Princess Des Ur- 
sips, choaked with rage, rushed from the 
room ; resolving. instantly to return to 
Guadalaxara, and inform the king of the 
whole. But what were her sensations|! 
when, on. passing. through the guard) 
chamber, she was-arrested by order offi 
the queen.. ‘‘ How! is my liberty at-j 
tacked then ?”—'*.No, Madame,’’ was 
the reply ; ** but be so good as to fullow 
us.”’—** Whither ?’—Two leagues be- 
yond. the. frontiers.” —‘* And am I sent 
out of Spain ?”—* You are, Madame.” 

This.extrdordinary exertion of autho- 
rity on the, part of a young queen, 
who had not yet seen the king her hus- 
band, ——s to the proud mind of 
Madame. Des Ursins so great a rashness, 
that she was eonvinced itcould® not fail 
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reach’ him. 
the courtiers, trembling, .and thunder- ‘a George the Il. for suppressing races 


She left behind her alljwas passed in the 13th year of the reign 


struck, at her conduct; retained all the||by- ponies, and other small and’ weak 
horses, on the road, and made so much//horses, &c. by which all matches for 
speed that she arrived at Guadalaxara at) any prize under the value of 10/. are 
the close of the day.. Philip was -en-|iprohibited, under a penalty of -200/. to 
chanted with her beauty, and’ the gracej|be paid by the owner of . each horse 
of her deportment: when the queen,|running, and 100/..by such as advertise 
taking advantage of the favourable dis-jithe plate ; and by which each horse 
position of mind in which the king was,|ientered to: run, if five years old, is 
related to him all. that had passed ; ac-|jobliged-to carry 10 stones ; if six, 11 ; 
companying her relation with oumerousjjand if seven. 12. . It -is also ordained, 
protestations of submission to his..com-|ithat no person shall run any horse at a 
mands... She added, moreover, that thejicourse unless it be his own, nor enter 
respect she felt for him had constrained|more than one horse for the same plate, 
her to dé what she had done in so publicjjupon pain of forfeiting the horses ; and 
amanner ; because Madame Des Ursins|jalso every horse-race must be begun 
had so far forgotten herself as to threat-|ijand ended on the same day. Horses 
en her publicly, in the name of*the|imay run for the value 50/. with any 
king.. ““Madame Des Ursins,” inter-j|weight.and .at-any- place.—13 G. Ib 
rupted ‘the monarch, “ought to havelic. 10, 

lost her head ‘that very: instant ; and I} At- Newmarket there are two cour- 


entirely approve of your conduct in thelses, the long and the round ; the first is 


affair !”’* Such was the first step whichjjexactly four miles and 380 yards, i. e. 
Philip-took at hearing of an event that||7442 yards , the second is 6646 yards. 
deprived him of a mistress with whom he}\Chtlders, the swiftest horse ever known, 


asway but the day before ! 





had taken most precious in the palaces 
of the kings they had pillaged ; and that 
the place of his interment might for ever 
remuaimconcealed, the Huns deprived of 
lite all ‘who assisted at his burial !—The 
Goths had done nearly the same for 
Alaric in 410, at Cosensa, a town in Ca- 
labria. They turned aside the riyer 
Vasento ; and having formed a grave in 
the midst of its bed where its course 
was most rapid,.they interred this King, 
with prodigious accumulations of riches, 
After having caused the river to”re-as- 
sume its usual course; they murdered ° 
without exception, all those who had been 
concerned in digging this’ singular grave. 


Monsieur le Duc D’ Oreleans—hadt 
much more personal courage than his’ 
brother Louis XIV. At some engage- 
ment in which they were both ‘present, 
the Duke of Orleans exposed himself to 
danger zo much, that the Monarch said 
to him, ‘* Mon frere, voulez vous deven- 
ir fac a terre?’ ‘This behaviour ren- 
dered him very popular in the army, 
from whence Louis seems studiously to 
have keptbim. He used to dress like 
woman, and wear ear-rings. He was 
arried to Henrietta Maria, sister to 
Charles the second,'and was completely 
innocent of the death of that accomplish- 
ed and anfortunate Princess.. The cele- 
brated ‘Mothe le Vayer was his precep- 
itor, who appears to have instilled into 
him some love of letters. His son, the 
Abbe de Vayer, published 1670, in 
twelves, a translation of Florus, done (as 
he says) by the Duke of Orleans. All 
accounts, however of the literary efforts 

















had long lived in the closest intimacy,||has ram the first course in sevemminutes of Princes and great men are to be tak- 
and who governed him with so absolute|jand. a half; and the second course in 
six minutes, forty seconds: which is at 


en with much allowance. The late ex- 
cellent President of the Royal Academy 


The. messenger from Madame arrived|ithe rate of more than forty-nine feet in used to say, ‘‘ That ladies (if there was 


the next day. The king ran over herjja second, But all other horses took 


letter in acursory manner, and tore it}/uUp at least seven minutes and 50 seconds 
in. pieces ; commanding one of his cour-jin completing the longest course, and dj 
tiers to be the bearer to Madame Des|iseven minutes only in the shortest,|\* student could in:a year... 
Ursins of an order signed ‘ Philip,”,which is at the rate of more than forty- 


any credit to be given to what was ex- 
hibiged as their performances) always 
drew better in three months time, than 


Pitt. and Fox.—The following inter- 


containing an express injunction for her|seven feet in a second ; and it is com-liesting sketches of these distinguished 


never again to appear im Spain. 
— — 


THE GLEANER. 











length of about 24 English feet. 








to raise the most implacable resentment 
in. bis Majesty’s*’ breast. _ This idea re- 
animated all her courage. Come,’’ said) 
she, with a disdainfal smile ; ‘* | am rea- 
dy to attend you: but I rather think that 
the consequences of this deed have been 
very ill calculated.”’ 





* So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 


monly supposed that these coursers eo-|istatesinen are given in a work just pub- 
ver at every bound a space of ground in}ilished, from 


the posthumous papers 
belonging to Horace Walpole, Earl of 


Want of a Latch.—Being in the coun-|\Oxford,. which, by his strict injunction, 
try, 1 had an example of one of thosejihad been secured in a chest, not to be 
small losses which a family is exposedjiopened until the first son of Lady Walde- 


At gilded butterflies, ani hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News ; ait we'll talk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins ; who’s in, who's out ; 
Aud take upon us the mystery of things, » 

As if.we were .God’s Spies.”’——SH ak espearz.* 














She. was desired-to get into-a carriage] 


drawn by six horses, and escorted by an 
armed guard:. When she had arrived at 
the frentier-town,an order fromthe queen 
was produced enjoining that Madame Dés 





Ursins should not be suffered to re-enter. |sion, 


History of Horse ‘Racing:—-Races were 
‘known ia England in very early times. 


to through negligence. From the want)grave. should have attained the age of 25 
of a latchet of small value, the wicketilyears : 

of a barn-yard, looking to the fields was|} ++ Pit -was undoubtedly one of the ~ 
often left open; every one who wentiigreatest masters of ornamental — elo- 
|through drew the door too; bnt having|iquence. His language was amazingly 
no means.to-fasten it, it remaimed flap-||tine and flowing; his voice admirable, 
ping; the poultry. escaped, and were|jhis’ action most expressive, his figure 

















Henry [!., mentions the great delight that 
the citizens of London.took in. the diver- 
Races appear to. have beer in 





and she was accordingly, set down in .allvogue in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


smal] village at the distanee of'a leaguejand to have been carried to such excess pod: wen. contnag  : Sestnight: to: the 
The carriage -and horses werejjat that early period, as to injare thé for- 


from it. 


left her, which she accepted :-and as the||tunes of the nobility. The famous George, 
queen imagined that she might not havel/Earl of Sunderland, is-recorded to. have 
much money with her, a purse fullvef|iwasted more of his estate than any. of his 
gold was offered-her ; but this she refus-jlancestors, and cmefly by his extreme 
ed. She was assured that all that be-i/love of horse-races, tiltings, and’ other 


longed to her vould. be taken care of ;expensive - diversions. 


and that even her pensions would-be con- 





In. the reign 
of -James Il.‘ races - were. established 


Fitz-Stephen, wad wrote in. the days of 


tinued : which promise the queen wouldjat various places when the discipline 
take on herself to see fulfilled. To thisand mode of preparing the « horses 
Madame made no other answer than by al/for -raoning, 4c. were much the same 
few ironical words, expressive to herdis-jas they are now.: The most cele- 
dain, As soon as she had got rid.of heribrated races. of that time were. called 
escort, she prepared to write tothe king.||the Bell Courses; the prize of: the 
It was a great consolation to her that shellconqueror being a bell} bence, perhaps, 
could thus, in a long letter,: vent. the|ithe phrase, bearing the bell, when applied 


lost- One.day a fine pig got out, andiigenteel and commanding. Bitter satire 
ran into the woods. Immediately: alliiwas his forte ; when he attempted ridi- 
the work. is’ after it ;.the- gardener gotiicule, which was very seldom, he suc- 
sight of him first, and jumping over aliceeded happily ; when he attempted to 
ditch to.stop bim, be sprained his ancle,|lreason, poorly. But where: he chiefly 
shone, was in exposing his own conduct. 
Having waded throogh the. most” aotori- 
ous apostacy: in: politics, “he tréated it ~ 
with an impudent confidence, -that made 
all reflections upon him poor and spirit- 
up the cows, one of them broke the leg|less; when worded by any other man.— 
of a colt in the stable.. The gardener’siOut of the: House of Commons he was 
lost time was worth twenty crowns, vae'far. frous: being: this shining character. 
luing . bis pain at nothing :. the linen|His-cohversation. was affected and un- 
burned and the colt spoiled were worth|natural, his manner not engaging, nor 
as much more.: Here. isa loss of forty! his talents adapted to a country where - 
crowns, and much pair; trouble,’ and!ministers must court if they would be . 
vexation, and inconvenience, for. thejlcourted. i ; 
want ofa latch, which would ne@cost!| « Fox, with a great hesitation in bis: 
three-pence, and this Joss through care-jiclocution, and a barrenness of expres- 
less neglect, falls on a family little ablej<ion, had conquered these impedimenta 





house... The cook,;- on» her return, 
found all the linen she-had left to dry 
by the fire, burned; and the dairy- 
maid: having run off before she had tied 











to support it-—V. Say. ,. 


and the prejudices*-they« bad» raised * 


spleen with which her heart was burst- 
ing, and express her wrath against-the 
queen, and the perfidious Alberoni.! 





end-of Charles I's reign, races were per- 
formed in Hyde Park. Newmarket was 


to excellence, is derived.’ In the latter}}: 






She painted, in the strongest terms sie||was also a phice for the same: purpose, 
could devise, the ingratitude, as she cal-jthough it was first ased-for hunting, 

led it, of the queen, and the treachery}, Racing was revived soon afier the Ke- 
of the Abbe; and omitted nothing, that shel/storation, and. much © encouraged ~ by 
thought would persuade the king to look|Charles I!. who appointed races for hig 
on this daring action of the queen as an|lown amusement at Dackot Mead, ‘when 
unpardonable presumption against the au-llhe resided at Windsor. New-Matket, 
thority of a husband and a sovereign.|/however,now became the principal place. 
When she had the letter, she read it over|| Tbe King attended*in person, estabiish- 
and found jt so strong, so persuasive, and"ed a house for his own accommodation, 





The Goths’ and. Huns —The' -tetrificijagainst bis speaking, by a vehemence of 
honours: which these ferocious. nations}reasoning, and closeness of argument, 
paid to tehir deceased monarchs are.fe-jjthat beat all the! orators of his time.— 
corded in: history, by. the interment ofjHis spirit, his steadiness and humanity, 
Attila; King of the. Hons; and: Alaric,|{procured hiin strong attachments, which 
King of the Goths.—Attilw‘died.in 453,tfe more jealous he grew of. Pitf,: thes. 
and was buried in: the midst of a large/fmore he cultivated.’ Fox always spoke 
champaign ina coffin which was-in onellto the. question, Pitt: to ‘the'»passions ; 
of gold, another of silver; and. the third//Fox to carry the question—Pitt to raise 
of iron.» With thé body werevinterred|jbimself ;: Fox pointed out, Pitt lashed 
all the spoils of the enemy, harness-em-|ithe errors: ef his antagonists; Pitt's tal- 
broidered with gold and. studdéd withjleits were likely to make him soonest, 


jewels; rich silks, and whatever they"Fox’s to keep him first minister longest.” 


























THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
Coweren, 














bles are cheap and plentiful in every 
street. The Chinese are here, at Ma- 
‘lacca, the most industrious class. 








PRINCE OF WALES'S ISLAND. 
‘From Johnson’s Oriental Voyager. 


a a 
Prince of Wales’s Island, called by the| permission to occupy the convalescent 


above, lofty mountains that tower on each|/!owing. 
of its sides. 


A small party of us having obtained shipping inithe roads, presents as great}Fine Arts in general, and the ornament- 


surface of|imtroduction of sixteen pages, and twelve 
which reflects the faint images of clouds|\Chapters, the order of which is the4ol- 


1. Definition and Division of 
The long extended line of|the Fine arts. 2. Diflerence betwixt the 


variety and contrast as the mansions op jal and useful arts. 3. Of Genius :—la 


natives Pulo or Poolo Penang, from albungalow on the mountain, for the pur- shore, from the line of battle ship, bear- ithe fine arts this faculty imitates nature, 


Malay word signifying areca-nut and)pose of breathing a cooler and — air, 
betel, lies on the fifth parallel of north| we repaired thither early in 


Jattitude, and in 100° 20° 15” (George- The distance from the town to that parti down to the light skiff, or canoe, that]! 


town), of east longitude, at the entrance jof the base of the mountain where the 
of the straits of Mallacca. It is nearly||path commences, is about five miles, and 
in the shape of an oblong square ; about)ifrom thence to the summit, more than}/q 
sixteen miles in length, and from six to|jthree. The pathway, which is not 
eight in breadth ; distant between two)more than eight or ten feet wide, is cut}! 





It was given to Captain Light by the|jof immensely tall trees, whose umbrage-! 


island, north and south), the northern||[t frequently winds along the brinks of 
extremity of whichis by far the highest! frightful yawning precipices, at the bot- 
The whole of this ridge is covered with||toms of which,-one shudders to ei 
a furest of trees of immense size; antihuge trunks of trees rived and erase 5 
between its eastern base and the sea,iwhile precipitating themselves down) 


‘ 

















facing the coast of Queda, there is a level/jtheir steep and craggy sides. The sol- studded with small islands, and extended 
slip of land, from two to four miles in we stillness which reigns around, or is/ti}i the steep mountains on one hand, and 
only interrupted at intervals by the/the watery expanse on the other, 
This is well cultivated, and laid out in} barsh notes of the trumpeter, or distant ling with the blue ether, fade at 

roar of the waterfall tumbling from rock }from the view, on the utmost v 
areca, cocoa-nut trees, &c. intersected)to rock, is well calculated to excite 10)the horizon. 


breadth, and ten or twelve miles long.— 
’ > 
gardene, plantations of pepper, betel, 


in all directions with pleasant carriage|the mind a melancholy yet pleasing train | 
roads, the sides of which are lined with|of reflections. Steep and rugged as this) 
a variety of shrubs and trees that are in||path is, the little Sumatran horses mount 
perpetual verdure. ( 
of this space are interspersed a number)€r, are generally carried up ina kind of | 
of villas and bungalows. where the Eu-|sedan chair, borne on the shoulders of} 
ropeans occasionally retire to enjoy the! atout Malays. 
country air, as a relaxation after business} Aftera tiresome ascent of two or three \ 
in town. hours, we gained the summit ; where we), 
From the opposite shore are constant-|\were amply rewarded for our tabour, by | 
ly brought over great quantities of alj||the most extensive and beautifully variega-) 
kinds of provisions and fruits, which are ited prospect we had ever seen in India. As 
sold here at a very reasonable rate. | this part of the ridge of the mountains 1s) 
Abundance and great variety of excellent sconsiderably the highest in the island, the | 
fish are caught in every direction round) *'” | *° consequently uninterrupted a-| 
this island ;. which, from the salubrity of round, and so strikingly grand and pret 
its air, is justly esteemed the Montpelker|)!¥! " It, that the ya phlegmatic a na: 
of India. Coups de solcil are seldom ex-|"2r can hardly fat o a — 
perienced in this settlement, although | Pleasing sensations when placed on this 


the Europeans walk and ride about at|jfatry spot. For pa nt ne -_ l — 
all times of the day, completely exposed - help feasting my eyes ’ roi ours “e! 
to a vertical sun. gether, with undiminished delight, ont re! 
From the dawn of dav, until the sun romantic scenery, which we Fy ese 
has emerged above the high mountains} by ort, had ge — We ot 
of Queda, and even for some time after! profusion. The penci ee ‘ ow . f 
this period, Penang rivals any thing that j/tintly depict the a al 
Seas bet fabled of the Elysian fields.—| (this expensive landscape ; with the perl 
The dews which have fallen in the |terefore, edie inane etna *| 

Louthmes. | 


course ofthe night, and by remaining on| 





{ 


the trees, shrubs, and flowers have be-|. Looking eastward, one’s attention | LITERATURE OF MODERN GREECE. 


- | 
come impregnated with their odours," arrested by the abrupt decent of the} 


\junks, pariars, Malay proas, and an end- 
ore t less variety ef small craft from Sumatra 
and three miles from the Malay shore.|with incredible labour, through a forest|)and the adjacent isles. 

mn pleasant, little aquatic scene, Malay coast 
King of Queda, and first settled in 1786. lous foliage uniting above, excludes, ex- jexhibits a considerable plain, covered 
The greater part of the island is occupi-||cept at some particalar turnings, the! with a close wood, through which winds 
ed by a lofty irregular ridge of moun-|least glimpse of the-heavens ; involving), river, navigable by the country craft 
tains (running in the direction of thejone, all the way up, in pensive gloom.—jyp to the lases ef the lofty and generally 


(Queda terminates the eastern view. 


\cloudless sky present a most magnificent 


te , jscene, where the eye has ample scope|jnumber of excellent authors, ancient and 
T - . | at Si : é owev- : . ee . egg eer toc 
Throuzh the whole|it with great safety ; the ladies, b ito range, far as the visual powers can|imodern, such as Aristotle, Longinus, 


ng '4. On the beautiful in nature. 5. Ofthe 
arch.—}|* The British thunder o’er th’ obsequious wave,” mary in which Genine Hnitaten the 


(beautiful in nature,—or of Enthusiasm. 


‘6. Of taste in general. 7. Of the plea- 


scarcely seems to brush its surface, on|sures of Taste, and of the sublime in 
which may be seen in gradation, East In-||general. 8. Of the sublime in style. 9. Of 





iamen, country ships, grabs, Chinese)the beautiful ingeneral. 10. Of the beau- 


tiful in style. 11. Of Taste in the fine 
arts. 12. Taste exercises a great ioflu- 
jence On manners, and ought, on this ac- 
count, to be cultivated with particular 
care and attention. 

The second Book is devoted to the 
Art of Poetry. The author treats this 
art of his subject in exact method. 

After a general introduction on the 
origin and nature of Poetry, and the dif- 
ferent species of composition which it 
embraces, the author treats of Epic and, 
Lyrical Poetry ;—he next unfolds, with 
remarkable correctness of judgment and 
, precision, the principles and rales of ne 
dlend-|\dramatic art ;—he then sketches the na- 
length)iture of Bucolic, Apolgical, Didaccie, and 
erge ol )Satirical Poetry ;--Epistolary Composi- 
ion, and Epigram. Such nearly is the 
subject of the first vohiume. The au- 
thor has drawn materials from a great 














Passing over this 


mountains 


*clondcapp’d” of which 


The northern and southern prospects 


lave a great similarity to each other :— 
he eye each way pursues a line of coast 


Westward, and unruffled sea and 


ipossibly extend; distinguished on this||Dionysius Halicarnassus, Quinctilian, La 
watery plain, various kinds of vessels||Harpe, Rollin, Le Batteux, Blair, and 
\pursuing their respective routes, wafted||particularly tbose who have adopted the 
‘by the gentle land and sea breezes ; the/jliterary doctrine of Alexander’s Precep- 
latter of which, entitled the Doctor, set-|/tor. 


He quotes with discernment a 
ting in in the forenoon, pays an early|igreat neimber of beautiful passages ex- 
and welcome visit to the mountain bun-||tractes. from the classic authors of anti- 
galows, fraught with such delicious andyqutty ; he also mentions frequently the 
life-inspiring draughts for the exhausted|/mest celebrated French, English, Ita- 
frame, as few doctors can boast of among|\2an, German, Spanish, and Portuguese 
(Heir prescriptions ; and which are far|;auuthors, and judges even of their merits 
more tea; 2 > enfeebled oo great impartiality. 
convalescent, than all the cordial balm} The work is dedicatedto Mr. Alexan- 
of Gilead and salutiferous elixirs in the| der Mawros, of Paros, one of the richest 
world In so beautifula situation as this,||merchants of Greece, and at the same 
and daily visited by such ap Ae debit abet one of the. greatest benefactors of 

i 

| 











physician, it is no ender that the debili-/that unhappy country, which is now 
tated European should seldom fail to|making inexpressible efforts to escape 
experience at least a temporary renova-|from the ignorance and debasement in 
tion of strength, and exemption from the|jwhich it has been so long plungeu. 
baleful effects of the climate. The dedicatory epistle appears wor- 
ee memes (hy oth of the enlightened author who 
LITERA (writes it, and of the illustrious patriot to 
TURE. whom it is addressed. ‘1 honour 
you,” says the author, ‘‘ not for your 
riches; {| admire you, not on accouut 








early mountain i a i i | Among the men of learning who doljof the friendihip of the great ; I congra- 
° . . 1 ‘ tse 7 > 4 « 
sary in the morning begin to exhale,|| ountain itself, whose side is clothed 5 5 Pp gr 5 


‘el 
. : . , - ith an: it trable st of gi-|) 
and fill the air with the most delightful] With an almoxt ae ~~ pores Bat 
' . leantic trees, e hb C i 
perfames ; while the European inhabi ||> ence] pol. I 
tants, taking advantage of this pleasant}|' 
; Se waters are faintly heard tumbling and 

seas air ¢ exerc rd “aie met oe 
Eane Se Sy ae eSendian, growed the foaming in their course down to the plains. 


‘ * i} 

roads in carriages, on horseback, and on},. : , 
. : tds a IF rom this rude scene of nature, there is 
foot, till the sun, getting to some height} 


| 
above the mountains of Queda, be esi, . ; . 
° : * ¢ Roeper ain, to one in which art has a considera- 
so powerful, as to drive them into their ble ahase 
bungalows, to enjoy a go akfast || —. : : ; 
ungalo J°Y good breakfa ‘beautiful plain, Jaid out in pepper planta-| 
with a keen appetite. fe : 
4 f ; tions. gardens, groves of the cocoa-nut,) 
The low lands of Penang being liable ‘betel, areca, and various other trees, 
to inundation in the rainy season, thelcheckered throughout with handsome! 
houses of the Europeans are elevateds villas and bungalows, intersected by plea- 
from the ground, eight or ten feet, on/sant carriagé-roads, and watered with 
arches of pillars. They seldom consist {meandering rills, that flow from the moun- 
of more than one floor, are built of wood, |itain’s side, clear as the crystal. Fort 
and thatched over with leaves of trees,|Corawallis next presents itself, situated 
a meagre gt ay of cotta-jon the northeastern point of ve rae 
sin ELnogliand, having the cay “He : iwi an- 
gf p s ohne _ca ae and stretching to the southw ard, . an 
Jecting over the verandas, in order to) jong Painaijue.or George-town,the 4UrO-) 
throw off the rain into the areas. They|ipean houses of which form a striking con-! 





are all detached from each other, ar ¢ trast with the variously constructed rent ‘eg Patriarch of Constantinople offered 


surrounded with gardens and trees of tations of the oriental settlers, all of whom 
various kinds, that defend them ina great/dress and live according to the manners 
measare from the sun. The town itself, and customs of their respective countries. 
which is inhabited by people of almost) Here may be seenstandiugin perfect peace 
every country, from the Red Seato Chi-jand amity with each other, the Hindoo; 
na, is about a quarter of a mile in length. temple Gr pagoda, the Chinese joss-house} 
The streets are pretty regular, though/jthe Christian chapel, and various other; 


jand chasms intervene; over which the||rank. 
} 


} 


‘The eye ranges there over aij 





honour to modern Greece, Professor O1-||talate, not on your personal qualities. 
konomos justly holds a distinguished|/The true merit of man <onsists in the 
In 3815 he published an excel-|/practice of virtue, and only for the prac- 
lent treatise on Rhetoric. He has for|tice of it ought any one to be honoured, 
‘several years been Professor of Greek||congratulated and admired. How great 


and Roman literature, and has produced/soever any one may appear, if virtge be 


la sudden transition at the foot of themoun-|?. gteat number of excellent scholars.| wanting in him, he is destitute of the es- 


\He is at the same time the first Preacher 


sence of real greatness. 
lof the Churches of Smyrna, and has ac- 


‘Your rare virtue, Sir, gives 
lyon a title to universal esteem. You 
Hare magnanimous, generous, and actively 
|benevolent. You honour the Muses, 
\you love your country ; and wise in re- 
7 ‘ , ars igard to the true value of riches, you 
of Smyrna, Anthimos, a native of Naxos,//employ them in raising your unfortunate 
and # zealous friend to literature, is|\-ountry, you are the support of our se- 
particularly distinguished among the ad-|\minaries of learning. It is at your ex- 
mirers of this learned ecclesiastic. pence that several young Greeks study 








\quired so great a reputation for eloquence, 
that not only the inhabitants of Smyrna, 
but many of the consuls of foreign pow- 
ers and Europeans of distinction are at- 
tracted to his sermons. The Archbishop 


Without having quitted Greece, Pro- 
fessor Oikonomos is profoundly skilled 
in the Latin, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man languages, and in general literature. 


the sciences in the schools of Europe. 
It is you, in short, who make strenuous 
exertions to increase the number of men 
of science in Greece, and to difiuse 
there the benefits of knowledge. Your 





him one of the first chairs in the Gre-jicountry acknowledges your benefactions. 
cian University of that capitol; but he|/Every Greek blesses your name, along 
declined to renounce the country of||with the mames of the Maruzzi, of the 
Homer, to which gratitude and the ties)|Karaioauni, of the brothers Zosimas, of 
of friendship equally bound him. Such/ithe Kaplani, aod of all the ‘illustrious 
iis the author of the work mentioned injibenefactors of Greece. But, as long as 


ithe beginning of this article, and of which¥Smyrna shall exist, her College in parti- 











cular will bear your mu 
membrance,”’ 

These passages, which are literall 
translated, contain no exaggerations, al- 
though they are dictated by a profound 
sentiment of gratitude. In point of fact, 
Alexander Mawros has founded, at his 
own expence, in his native district, a 
public free school for the instruction o 
youth, and has besides bestowed conside- 
rable donations on many of the colleges 
of Greece, and he supports a great num- 
ber of professors and students. 

Most of the Greek merchants, and es- 
pecially those of Odessa, where the 
Duke of Richelieu, when Governor-Ge- 
neral of the Crimea, left honourable re- 
collections behind him, contribute also, 
each according to his means, to raise 
Greece from her abasement, and to re- 
kindle in the Grecian youth a taste for 
study, and the love of learning, the sci- 
ences, and arts. 

The dedicatory epistle is followed by 
a preliminary discourse addressed to the 
Greeks in general. 


studying classical literature, the author 


After some conside-| 
rations on the nature and manner of 


kilful professors. 

bling voice, and soul enraptured with 
joy, U shall sing with enthusiasm this 
flovely song of the muses and the 
Graces, 


* Tout ee qui est beau est aimable,” &c- 
THE DRAMA. 
THE LAW OF JAVA, 


A new musical play, in three acts, en- 
titled the ** Law of Java,” from the pen 
of Mr. Colman, was represented for the 














the priests, with the object of his pursuit 
in his possession.—He had, however, 
been himself too deeply affected by the 
consequences of his journey to survive, 
and falling dead as he advances, places in 
the possession of Parbaya the means of 
securing his life. He instantly returns to 
the Court of the Emperor, which he 
reaches at the moment appointed for his 
wife’s execution, which his arrival inter- 
rupts. His father accompanies him, and 
being acquainted with the laws of the em- 
pire, points out one by which the crimi- 








{first time at Covent Garden Theatre, Lon 
don, on the evening of the 11th May. 
)[t was received with unbounded applause, 
\and has since continued to be performed 
ito overflowing houses. 

|| The play takes its title, and the pria- 
cipal incidents are connected with the 


1} 
Java; the baneful effects of which were 
isaid to be such, that the air for a consi- 
iderable distance around it became so in- 
fected, as not enly to destroy all vegita- 
tion, except.its own, but even the lives of 
human beings and animals by whom it might 


} 
| 


this tree is reported to have been used 
by the despotic emperors of Java, on the 
first possession of the island by the Datch, 
to poison the arrows of their soldiers ; 
but as no person could be got voluntarily 
‘to undertake the task of procuring it, a 
llaw was passed, by which criminals con- 
demned to death were employed for that 
purpose ; with the condition, that if they 
returned in safety their lives should be 
saved. Few returned from this hazard- 
‘ous expedition, and hence such a mission 
\was generally considered as a certain 
passport to the realms of futurity. Upon 
this fable the author has founded his plot, 
of which the following outline is given in 
the London papers :—Pirates descend up- 
on the coast of Macassar, an island in the 
Indian Seas, attack the unsuspecting in- 





| 


first killed her infant son. They 
itheir fair captive to the court of the Em- 
|peror of Java, to whose harem she is 
consigned, and to whose passionate en- 
treaties she is constantly exposed. 
husband ascertains the place of her con- 
finement, gains the window of her apart- 
ment, and 1s detected on his return. He 


condemned to death, but, as the only 
means of escape, is permitted to go in 
search of the poison of the Upastree. 
The Native Princes being under the pro- 
tection of the soldiers of the Dutch East 
India Company, Parbaya is entrusted to 
the care of Hans Gayvelt, nephew to the 
Dutch Commandant, whose humanity in- 
duces him to compassionate the situation 
of his prisoner, and as much as possible 
to alleviate his distresses. Thus through 
his means, aided by Nowjordhee, who 
had been one of the companions of Zaide, 
in the Harem, that lady, who, on the de- 
tection of her husband, had been sent to 
prison, is enabled to obtain an interview 
with Parbaya, previous to his departure 
on his fatal journey. Previous to this in- 
terview, Parbaya has ascertained, that 
even if he shall return. successful, the 
poison of the Upas is to be given to his 
wife. He therefore, resolves to die, ra- 
ther than be instrumental to her destruc- 
tion. He at length sets out, and having 








reached the borders of the -pestilential 
district, he is left to the care of Orzinga, 
a Mahometan priest, to prepare him for 
his fate. ‘This priest he discovers to be 
his own father, whose wife bad been be- 
trayed by a false friend; who subse- 
quently left ber to perish by the hands 
of the enemy. Orzinga persuades him 
to live, and his arguments are strengthen- 
ed by the arrival of Hans Gayvelt, who 











es that, afier his departure, the 





t particularly recommends to them the! 
1 study of eloquence. ‘It is by means of, 
i eloquence that the orator leads his tel-| 
i low-citizens into the paths of reason, 
e makes them feel more sensibly the dig- 
- nity of man; that he combats ignorance 
d and error, the mortal enemies of the 
i happiness of nations, and introduces into 
e his country the lights of science and the 
- arts,”’ &c, 
ae Addressing himself next to the Gre- 
d cian youth, he says, * It is for you that 1) 
:. write, learn to honour the real benefac- 
a tors of your country, and those who de- 
Ci dicate their lives to the service of the 
e public.”” He holds out to them as mo- 
)- dels the learned Patriarch of Constanti- 
a nople, the Archbishop Ignatius, some 
c- other prelates distinguished by their en- 
i- lightened patriotism, and several gentle- 
e men and merchants who zealously con- 
a- tribute to favour the progress of instruc- 
e tion. He pays a just tribute of praise to 
ts Messrs. Théocléte and Kokkinaki, Edi-|! 
tors of the Ltierary Mercury, as well as 
»~ to Dr. Alexandrides, who publishes the 
st Commercial Telegraph and the Literary 
e Telegraph.—These three Journals, writ- 
of ten in modern Greek, are printed at Vi- 
Ww enna. 
ec Praise is due also to M. Athanasius of| 
- Stagira, Professor of modern Greek in 
the Imperial Academy of that city, who 
“ lately published a prospectus of another 
= Greek journal entitled Calliope, of which 
to the first number was to appear in Janu- 
ar ary last. 
sr Professor Oikonomos recommends to 
ut youth also the careful study of the art of 
we writing, and he expounds with equal; 
3. depth and perspicuity the means by 
ose which excellence in this difficult art may 
c- be attained. 
d ‘* All our authors,” he adds, contri- 
vat bute by their labours te bring about the 
be regeneration of Greece; but we have 
ms yet only a very limited number of them 
who can be said to write well. The first 
| and the most celebrated is, without dis- 
ro pute, the enlightened Coray, commend- 
te able for the grace and perspicuity of his 
ny style, and for the force and elevation of: 
ess his thoughts. This learned preceptor is 
“Ff equally indefatigable in his researches 
ow alter the means of instruction, as he is 
ite judicious and e!oquent in the application 
= of them to the benefit of his coun- 
‘X~ try,” &e. 
dy The author, continuing his address to 
a the studious youth of Greece, pathetical- 
ca ly conclades his discourse in the follow- 
joan ing words : : 
sae ** You who have a taste for what is ex- 
rm cellent, youths of unfortunate Greece ! 
ox listen to the last words of your friend 
— Your country expects from you works 
of more perfect than mine. Yes, my feeble 
sit labours will one day give place to yours. 
oy One day { shall see my grey bairs sur- 
jens rounded by a band of more industrious 


\Emperor had made overtures to Zaide, 
which she had rejected, and was in con- 
sequence consigned to death. At this 
crisis a criminal, who had the previous 





supposed existence of the poison tree of 


be accidentally approached. The poison of 


habitants, and carry off Zaide, the wife of 
Parbaya, one of the natives, afler haying 
bear 


Her 


is brought before the Emperor, and is 


the Upas tree, is not only entitled to pro- 
tection for himself, but is also entitled to 
ask any favour within the power of the 
Emperor to grant. Parbaya of course 


| 


happy. Such is a faint sketch of the ma- 


interesting situations, which keep the at- 
tention constantly alive, and excite the 
sympathies of the audience. The dia- 
logue is humourous und chaste, and the 
declamatory parts eloquent and powerful. 

The music, by Mr. Bishop, was pretty; 
but in some parts tedious. The scenery 
was as usual at this house, admirable.— 
The house was crowded in every part. 

The following duet and song were en- 
cored :— 


DUET—wiss STEPHENS AND MISS TREE. 


Was it the Nighti "s note of love, 

Or was it the zephyr on roses playing, 
That lured her so late to the musky grove, 
Or was it that Selim there was staying ? 

*T was her troth to je t, 

Ere he march’d to fight; 
And this was Abra’s plaintive lay,— 
* My heart is heavy! Well-aday '” 


While they were uttering vows of truth, 
While they were wishing they ne’er cou’dsever, 
A Tiger leapt on the luckless youth, 
And Selim was torn away for ever ! 
Qh! her reason is gone ; 
But, when night comes 
Still Abra sings her plaintive lay, 
“ My heart is heavy ! Well-a-day !” 
SONG.—maIss sTEruEeNs. 
Low in the Vale, where a streamlet ran, 
And under a tree reclined, 
A Pilgrim measured the Wit of Man, 
By thinking on womankind 
Oh! a Woman has killing eyes, he cried, 
And a soft bewitching smile ; 
With a thousand, thousand, charms beside, 
Qur senses to beguile. 


Mark every glance that confirms her sway, 
Note, too, each dimpic’s power ; 
Leok, on her lips how the young Loves play, 
Like bees on the houied flower; 
Gaze on her bosom of sweets, and take 
This truth for a constant rule,— 
Enchanting Woman can always make 
The wisest of men a fuol. 


GLEE—»bcrca sorpters. 
Mynheer Vandunck, though he never was drunk, 
Sipp’d Brandy and Water, gaily ; 
And he quench’d his thirst with two quarts of the 
To a pint of the latter daily ; [first, 
Singing, ‘Oh, that a Dutchiman’s draught could be 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder-Zee !” 





Water well mingled with spirit, st 
No Hollander dreams of ha Fy ay 
But, of water alone, he drinks no more 
Than a rose supplies, 
When a dew-drop lies 
Qn its bloom, in a summer morning ; 
For a Dutchman’s draught should potent be, 
Though deep as the rolling Zuyder-Zee. 
SONG.—amrp. Liston. 
1.—When a Tourist describes her, each Female 
expects 
That some charm he’ll extract from her down- 
right defects ; 
Tu her Squint, a soft languish can, sure, be 
discern’d, 
And her leg, though of wood, may be mighty- 
well wurn’d. 


2—Shouldjher Visage exhibit too much ofthe Rose, 
Praise the bloom in her cheek, and stop short 
at her nose ; 
And, if Ladies have Noses like Aces of Clubs, 
Call them aie Angels—but don’t talk 
of snubs. 


3—Of a Charmer, whose teeth Absentees we may 


style, 
Say, how sweetly she purses her lips in a smile ! 


4—In a Book, let the vittuous Fair of each 
auion, 
Be printed with Notes of deserved admiratiop ; 








u 


odl who returns safely with the poison of 


claims the pardon of his wife, and is made 


terials on which the play is founded ; but 
it is throughout distinguished by the most 


And, when her red locks into ringlets she twivls,|Iconnected with the 
Not a word of her Carrots—but ery up ber Curls. figures above each organ, in the essay, 


While they, whose faux fas furnish Scandy 
with data, 
Need only be menticn’d among the Errata, 


SONG.—nmiIss TREE. 

























































































Dangeons and Death would lose their woes, 
If Love and Friendship were unknown ; 

But when, immured, we think on those, 
Who, for our fate, in anguish moan, 

Then flow the tears that seald, and bring 

To chains their weight,—to Death his sting - 

While Captives, friendless and forlorn, 

May laugh ealamity to seorn. 


SONG.—mMIss TREE. 


Tyrant! I come !— 
Freely with life 1 part, 

*Tis comfort, now to die ; 
And, soon, my breaking heart 

Will heave it’s latest sigh. 


Haptly, my wedded love 
Ere now, alas! is dead ; 
Te blissful realms above, 
My slaughter’d babe hath fled. 


Those to my bosom dear 
No more.on earth I see ; 
Their Spivits hovering near, 
Look down, and wait for me. 


With life, then, let me part; 
’Tis comfort now to die ; 
And, soon, my breaking heart 
Will heave its latest sigh. 





AERTS AND SCIENCES. 
CRANIOSCOPY. 








No. I. 
This science professes to teach @ 
knowledge of the human mind of practi- 
cal utility ; and is what may be cultiva- 
ted by any one who will exercise a little 


trouble and attention. The plan of in- 
vestigation is to compare with the plate, 
which is here given, the heads of others, 
and particularly those eminent in the 
departmentsstated. It is nota subject the 
offspring of fancy, but proceeds on pure 
inductive principles; for as the mind 
operates by organs, and these are gene~ 
rally allowed to be situated in the brain, 
so by observing the configuration of the 
scull, which these organs protrude, a 
proper knowledge is ascertained of the 
disposition and powers of mind which 
any individual possesses. It is not a dry 
tedious subject, but capable of affording 
much amusement, combined with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of human nature, by 
the continued opportunity of applying its 
rules to the heads of those who present 
themselves in social intercourse. 

We commence with the Intellectual 
Faculties, which are more immediately 
five senses. The 








refer to those in the plate. 
CAUSALITY. 23. : 
The organs of this faculty are two, i 





ete ee 


i10 : 





tuated on the upper parts of the fore- 
head. It distinguishes the man of good 
sense from the idiot; and any one by)|1d 
comparing the heads of two such indivi-) idiots remember wor ds, discourses, and 





duals, will find a remarkable difference.| acquire learned lasgaages with. facibity ;\of Metallurgy in France-; yet it was found 


‘The forehead of the idiot contracted, and|jbut such are neit'ger scholars nor critics. 
sloping suddenly back : while that of the| lo constitute the true philologist and 
other is erect, and full, like what Milton)icritic, Causal cy must be joined-with the 
ascribes to Adam. faculty of ! anguage; and by examining the 
‘* His fair large front, and eye sublime, declare} portraits of Dr. Samuel Jotmson, Bent- 
Aheclute ¢éle.” iley, Horne Tooke, Sheridan, and other 
According as the orgaas are prominent, mastegs, this-is found to be the case. 
the individual’s judgment will be found! IDEALITY. 30: 
strong, and penetrating. Shakespeare, The organs of this faculty are two, sit- 
long since, remarked the ‘low. brow’d)uate on each side of the head, on the up- 
clown’ as possessed of little sense ; and|/per part of the temples, where the con-| 
as the portraits of him. show, his own/ivexity commences. 
largely developed forebead, and fine|) ‘The living emineut poets Lotd Byron,| 


parts, were excellent contrasts to these.)|Sir- Walter Scott, Campbell, Crabbe.) 














and the faculty of Cavisality is requisite||supply of Paris, was a thing of merely los|janswer the purpose.of strings; while the - 
to give a right un-.erstunding of theirjjcal interest. M. Cuvier pronounced aujhinder thigs of the avimal serve as 
idiomatic nature, and import: Many/jhistorical-eloge on Duhamel who died iu 


bows; I£.Mv Latreille has really made 
this discovery, it must be confessed that 
rickets, &c. are. very ingenious little 
sicians, though’ their performances 
are neither very varied nor very agree- 
able, particularly where a great number 
f these violin players: are. collected-to- 
ether. M. Savigny, another naturalist, 
haa- chosen Worms as the subject of his 
study ; he has already: discovered twen- 
ty-two species in the vicinity of Paris,. 
The family of creeping animals appears 
more numerous than it was thought to be. 









1816. Duhamel was the first. Professo- 


necessary to send bim to Germany, that 
he might.perfect-himselfin that science, 
which, forty years: ago» was a very new 
one. France is-indebted to Professor 
Dehamel fer-some excellent modes of fin- 
ing steel; M. Cuvier remarked, that 
since Mk. Daehamel had -turned his atten- 
tion tothe working of miges, their produce 
had been more than. doubled, and that 
France now-exports metals in great quan- 
tities which were fermerly imported from||M. Ferusae has already made out three 
foreign countries. bundred species of land and river mol- 

A report of the proceedings of the 4-}j!usca, of the gasteropodal genus with 
cademy since last year, was delivered at lungs. M. Ferusac hkewise supposes 
the same meeting, ‘Phe Academy o.|he has discovered that the vegetation 








This faculty then denotes sound judg- Sonthey, Colridge, Moore, Hogg, &c. and| 
ment; and, as it displays itself more ful-| 





= al ? hic which anciently covered hills, was anal- 
Dr. Chalmers have them most prominent-||-Clences is, of all thase which compose}which an ! Date x 


active ; and its reports always contain 


ly characterizes, the philosopher, or in-||y developed. het Royal Instilute, most numerous-and res to that which now covers plains, 


dividual who may excel in scientific pur!) The faculty of Causality perceives the} 
suits, Geometry, Metaphysics, deep|inature and quality of things, as they -na-| 
powerful reasoning ; or, in short, one Ca-/turally exist ; but Ideality forms a new| 
pable of penetrating into the nature Of) creation for itself; It gives inspiration to| 
men, and things. Any who are in pos-)the poet ; exquisite excellence is its wish,} 
session of busts, or plates of Sir Isaac/endowing with splendour, and ‘elevating; 
Newton, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Mr. every object far above the scenes of re-| 


iplants- alwys grow in the direction in'he concludes that the temperature of the 


and that in former times the vegetation 


ii results of many interesting tranenc- fof our plains was analogous to the pres- 
} 


tions. ‘Fhe following are some curious|ent vegetation of the torrid zone: such, 
tacts of general interest, selected frombat least, is the inference be draws from 
the report of the present year. M. Du the remains of ancient vegetation which 
| 'roehet- observing that the stems of lare now found on different soils. Hence 


Lock, Dr. Halley, Keil, M:Laurin, Ge-jality : It casts a facinating beauty on whati) which the seeds shoot, he placed somejsurface of the globe has considerably 


nera! Washington, and such as have) ever it touches. Its eathusiasm encircles 
been eminent for penetration and know-) them with superiative magnificence, and| 
ledge, will find a corresponding fulness|'exaggeration, and adorns with every déeco- 
in their foreheads. The present living) ration and embellishment: It knows no! 


iseed in holes bored at the bottom of allchanged, and that there is a declination 
\vase filled with damp earth, andsuspend-|jof vegetation, from heights to low places, 
led it tg the ceiling of ‘a room, thinking The report stated that M. Ferusca wish- 
|by this means to force the stems of the|jed to draw similar conclusions from the 


eee nae Sir William Hersche!t, Sir} limits to its operation; ‘exhausting worlds. ¥°UNg Toots to grow downwards ; on the|\wrecks of the animal kingdom ; particu- 
| 


umphry Davy, Dr. Wollaston, Protes-|and then inventing new.” It gives the 
sor Stewart, Leslie, Wallace, and Dr. transporting mental feeling of Milton’s 
Chalmers, Mr. Francis Jeffray, &c. have)'L,’ Allegro, 
these argans largely developed. i 

Where thia faculty is weak, the per-) 
son is incapable of thinking profoundly ;) 
finds a difficulty in perceiving the con-| 
nection betwixt premises and conclusion, Mountains on whose barren breast 
ina train of reasoning, whether in sci-j) py, tab’ving sleuile du-chGn vest; 
ence or religion, and has no taste for ab-) 


; ; le ge if | Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
stract or philosophical disquisition.—It)) gy, wow brooks, and rivers wide, 


Straight the eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whi! « the landskip round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the mbbling flocks do stray. 




















contrary, the roots descended through|ilarly from the remains of mammoths in 
ithe holes; and the stems sprouted|ithe northern countries. But this hypo- 
|through the eartlr to the top of the vase. |ithesis is destroyed by the circumstance 
;M. Da Trochet set a misletoe seed on|ithat. mammoths having wool and tong 
ithe point of a needle turning freely on a hair are well able to. endure. cold. 
‘pivot, near which was placed a little/Thus there is no ground for supposing 
iplank : the root soon advanced in the)jthat the climate bas changed in the coua- 
\direction of this plank, and reached itjjtries where they lived. M. Chevreul,.a 
in five days, while the needle, on-which||chemist, who employs himself in saponi- 
it was placed, was net in the least moved. ||4cation, or the manufacture of soap, has 
rom this and similar facts, M. Da Tro-|jmade an observation rather humbling to 


he presumes to write, he is obscure, per-| 
plexed, and often unintelligible. 
NUMBER. 11. 

This faculty expresses.a capacity for a, 


Towers, and battlements it sees, 

Bosom’d high on tufted trees. 
| Those on whom Ideality is bestowed, 
can only become poets, verifying the an-|| 


chet concludes that vegetation is govern- 
led by an internal principle, and not by| 
ithe attraction of the bodies towards 
which it takes its direction. Since Bees 








our pride ; namely, that human fat and 
hog's fat produce nearly the same pro- 
partions of oxygen, carbon, and bhydro- 
gen ; se in this respect, at least, we are 


species of reasoning, distinct from that of |cient adage Poeta nasciten non- fit. iif 


Causality, and exemplities what often 0C-|/enlivens the conception and has consider-|| 
curs, that one may excel in Geometry,|\shJ¢ influence upon the other faculties,| 
(as was the case with Simpson, the Te-Hencreasing their power, and sensibility | 
storer and corrector of Euclid’s Ele-\lit gives oratorial inspiration, and creates! 
ments) who had little capacity for caleu) those bursts of eloquence, which subdue! 
lation. ‘The orggns of it are two; pro-jjand appal every heart. 


truding at the external extremities of the|| Jt draws a notable line of demarkation| 
arches of the eye-brows. If the faculty|ion common life. ‘They who possess it! 
is strong, they rather verge up with an|lare more elevated, and flowery in their} 
easy curve, than extend downwards. phraseology, and in colloquial inter-| 
‘They indicate a capacity for Algebra,/course when warm, display a glowing! 
Arithmetic, and calculation in general. leloquence and splendid figurative deserip-| 
All eminent calculating geniuses that)ition ; is opposed.to monotonous dulness ;| 
have been examined, have these organs leg sprightly buoyancy excludes insipid 
very full; and that prodigy, the boy|l|dryness. 
Emmerson, who travelled through part of} “Though the force of reasoning, and! 
America and Britain, and who is now at the|| morat sentiment can very well be per-| 
Grammar School of Edinburgh, who 


ave been so attentively observed, we 
ought certainly to be acquainted with the 
natural history of these little animals,! we 

particularly when we consider the num- Singular Junction of two Trees.— In the 
ber of works which have been written|forest of Rousse and commune of Siman- 
on this subject. The Abbe dé la Rocca,|dre, near Bourg.in France, there are 
who lived jong in the Archipelago, has\\two beeches, which from-2:) extraordina- 
written, in French, three large volumes||ry juncture are called the married pair. 
on the natural history of bees. Thel|The trees are at the root about four 
subject indeed seems to be inexhanstible.|imetres-(12 feet) distant; their greatest 
A Swiss family, named-Hubert, bave un- circumference is from twelve to sixteen 
dertaken to maintain permanent obserya-||decimetres, and the diameter of une is 
tions on bees, and to compose a new na- somewhat less. than that of the other. 
tural history of those animals. Though the {Both shoot up vertically, but at the 
head of this family be blind, he seems to jheight of three metres and a half, (10) 
have perceived many things which have feet) the trunk of the one bends over, 
escaped the notice of his predecessors.|and forming almost a right angle, pro- 
The Huberts have been for these twenty |'jects itself horizontally into the trunk of 
or thirty years in the habit of making ob- lthe other tree, and becomes completely 


no way superior to.animals who live on 
acorns ! 

















without any learning could solve any 


ceived by those who want it; yet they 





question in Cube or Square root which 
‘was proposed to him, has these organs 
remarkably developed. 

LANGUAGE. 3. 


have little delicaey of taste. They can-| 
not perceive the beauties of eloquence, and 
poetry with all its hvely itauges, and} 


servations on bees, and it is provable that 
they will in due time succeed in discov- 
ering all the secrets of the hive. This 








pleasing ilustons 1s not appreciated. 





The organs of this faculty are two, 
‘and are situated in right above the eyes. 
When much developed, they make the 
eyes protrude out at their apper orbits, 
and depressed in at the lower, inchning 
them to an angle, as if viewing the 

round. 


tiie ACADFMY OF SCIENCES AT PARIS. 

The amaual public sitting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris was held 
in the month of April last, under the pre-| 
sidency of M. Gay-Lussac. M. Am-| 
pere addressed bis bearers, on the sub- 
ect of the eleetro-magnetic experiments 





family kately communicated to the Aca- 
demy a work in which they attempt to 
overthrow the common opinion, that it 
is the pollen of flowers which furnishes 
bees with materials for wax ; they have 
observed that bees produce wax only 
when they have extracted the honey or 
nectar of flowers; if bees gather the 
pollen, itis merely for the nourishment 





incorporated with it, without. the least 
appearance of fracture or piercing. 
Frem this point the joint. trunk rises 
eight or ten metres (24 or 30 feet) and 
it is crowned at the summit by a tuft of 
branches. ‘Ibe united trees present the 
exact figure of the letter b. The mfe- 





rior part looks like a rustic triumphal 
arch.—Biob. Phys Econ. A similar phe- 
nomenon was observed by Dr. Garnett, 
in his Highlank tour. Fancy gardeners 
sometimes amuse themselves by a cu- 


The function of this ficulty, is the ac-jjmade within the last year by different na- 
quisition of words. Nothing presents it-|taral philosophers ; but judging from his 
self more to the teacher, than the differ-jjlecture, which indeed was very brief, it 
ence in the capacities of youth, for ac-ijdoes not appear that much addition has 
quiring language, and in such as find||been made to M. Oersted’s discovery. 
“much difficulty in this, be will find their||M. Delambre, one of the two perpetual 
eyes standing per; endicular, while those|/secretaries of the Academy, read a long 





of the larve ; for this purpose they mix|/"ious mode of grafting: thus, a rose- 
it with a little honey. The wax, when tree and a myrtle are planted near each 
matle, appears in little scales, which de-\)ther ; a slit is made in the trunk of one, 
tach themselves from between the rings|*"4 a branch of the other passed through 
of the abdomen, wheré M., Latreille, the||'*- The wound soon heals, and bi then 
great dissector of insects, has discover-||°¥e apparently one tree combining the 
ed the receptacles of the wax, placed™yttle and the rose. May not this junc- 





of the smart boy will agree with the||notice on the subject of the Comet, whichyopposite the second stomach of the in-l#00 of the trees have been artificially 


above rule. But a judgment respecting)is now visible on the horizon. He stated 


: : : ae ? 
sect. M. Latreille seems also to havel|©@used in a similar manner ? 


the principles of language, and a remem- thy it could not be perceived without)discovered the cause of the shrill noise 


————eeeo——o———— ESSE 
brance of words, differ in their natures.|idifhculty, and that it would soon be lost||made by crickets and grasshoppers. He CORRESPONDEN CE. 





Many acquire a yast stock of the latterjsight of. This is, | believe, the twenty- 
without Knowing the principles of any/ififth comet which Pons, the astronomer, 
Janguage, or even a proper knowledge of|jhas been the first to discover, and thus 


the subjects the words commanicate.|ihe has been surnamed in France Le den-jj-ide at the lower part of the abdomen. 











supposes it to proceed from a musical For the Minerva. 

instrument, composed ofa sort of drum} AN EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. 

or box, filled with air, and lying on each)! [written on seeing his tomb, at Mount Ver: 
wd non, covered with weeds and grass, and sur- 





The faculty of Janguage then is wholly|icheur des cometes. A notice read by M.\jOn this drum, case, or violin, as it may/| mounted with the remains of a few trets, 
epgaged about a remembr.wee of words, ;Girard, on the navigable canals for thegbe calledsmembrames are stretched which (still alive,) whose term of existence prom 





ee 
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ises to be. short, as many branches are daily |istruggle for Inde eff i 

the warriors of America weré allowed |/found a few weeks since in Southamp- 
repose, he manifested to an admiring 
the cemetery, is literally cut to pieces—with}iworld, the same collected, and unyield 
names, left there by numerous visitors, who resort|ling spirit. His energies were alike un- 
to the last house of the departed hero, to shed 4)/influenced by the shocks of war and the 
silent tear at the ingratitude of a country, that||.oft arts of peace. 


lopped off for the ‘purpose of being transformed 
into walking canes. The door at the entrance of 






teaves the sacred relicsof her best benefactor ‘to 
moulder in neglected silence. ] 


American, born to astonish! His abili- 


power, of glory, and of universal adini- 
ration, could not tempt him from the 
GEORGE WASHINGTON was anjicourse, he had prescribed to himself,— 


He resigned his sword into the hands of|for the purpose of drawing comfortable’ the court. 


dance was orer, 


ee 


A Tortoise, of mecderaté size, was 


ton, marked ‘ P. K.—1786.” It had 





some appearance of old age, but was 
thought to stand a fair chance of surviv- 








} 


The allurements of 








ing another generation. An ailditional 
mark of * 1822,” was put on it, to de- 
in its life. 

A lottery is advertised in Delaware, 


ties were illustrious, even in his youthfullithe people with the same diffidence that||births in a burying ground. 
days ; and at an age when nature isonly|ihe had received it, after setting them| | 
a copy of mature manners, he thoughtifree. His reward, was above the recom-|With property on board worth $10,000 
pence of (his world ; and he sought not belonging to General Ashley, a few days 


and acted like a man. Called to arms 
by the sacred voice of Freedom, he ex- 
changed the quiets of domestic peace 
for the sword; entered on the moment- 





ous contest, and the applauses of a ‘peo-|the shed tears of benediction over his 
long-tried and faithful soldiers, as they) 


ple, who had suffered, hails him as their 
deliverer from a tyranny, in comparison 
to which death would be a blessing !— 
Alike proof against the wiles of foreign 
and domestic faction, he was the pattern 
of uncorrupted excellence—No false 
motives actuated him ; no glittering titles 
lured him on: his country’s cry was 
the talisman that gave irresistibility to his 
actions. Pecuniary reward was to him 
a dignified insult—He contended for lib- 
erty, and his success was his recompence. 
With the eye of intuition, he foresaw 
the remotest consequences; his vast 
and comprehensive mind embraced a 
view of the future destinies of a brave 
and gallant people. Cheered by the 
buoyancy of his own heroic spirit, and 
the righteous cause, in which he was 
engaged, despair never sat on his God- 
like brow. His countenance was the miror 
of hope, ‘upon which his followers look- 
ed to animate them to victory—‘ Wash- 
ington” was the charge-werd of every 
heart : its renovating influence quicken- 
ed the deadening shock of battle; it 
guided the soldiers of Freedom in the 
fell-work of death ; it held the sword of 
mercy over a pyostrate and vanquished 
foe ; it warmed like the circling radi- 
ance of the sun, every heart. The 
name of Wasnineton awed frowning! 
opposition into silence ; it hurried into 
oblivious darkness the unmeaning ephi- 
thets of discontented malice—Like the 
morning ray driving the shadows of| 
hight, it was to America the palladium of 
her #-fety ; the ark of her rights.——| 
Ordained to command, bis presence ever! 
inspired respect. 

tudes of fortune, and the uncertainty of| 
events, WasHinaTon was still the same ;! 
mild, placid, and serene ; yet tempered 
with a degree of fortitude, that no dan- 
gers could alarm, nor reverses, however 
great, remove—Behold him, calmly, 
quitting the rugged scenes of war, and 
mingling in unaffected ease, among the 
peaceful cultivators of the soil! Great, 
above all the names of earthly greatness, 
was the man who guided America to In- 
dependence and Peace. Yet his humili- 
ty added to his greatness: his union of, 
perseverance, anshaken firmness, and) 
manly intrepidity ofsoul, endeared him) 
to his soldiers. They served him with-, 
out fear, and obeyed his orders with 
scrupulous fidelity—It was glorious to, 











follow his footsteps ; it was the sammit|from Philadelphia, about the 18th in- 
of human ambition to fight for Freedom’ stant. 


by his side, and,seal the career of an’ 
honorable life, a, a glorious death ! In| 
vain, Hesse Casel sent forth her rufian 
hirelings to. oppose his tactics ; in vain| 
the veteran legions of Britain contended 
against his generous warfare. The un-| 
disciplined followers of liberty, which he) 
commanded were invincible. | 

Such was the man to whom America! 
confided her destinies; such the hero’ 
who led her arms to imperishable re-| 
nown; who, endowed with more than! 
mortal might, when the clouds of adver] 
sity hang impending over our devoted 


Amid all the vicissi-}: 


for it here—The last public military act)since- 
of his life, will be recorded by impartial/* 8948, 


{ 


yet shall thy memory live—and when, 
vice and virtue, honor and shame, liber- 


history as the acme of military virtue : 


were about to be removed from his 
view, (perhaps forever) and faintly ar- 
ticulated—* Farewell!” That farewell 
will be re-echoed by unborn millions, 
asthe day-dawn of a mighty Republic, 
established by the valour and wisdom of 
the best of men. If an hypothesis, for 
amoment may be indulged, from the 





parted shade thou canst look down upon 
thy country’s advancing strides, and for- 
give her blind indifference to thy worth.) 
Although no monumental marble rears; 
its proud head o’er thy hollowed grave ;) 


ty and bondage, are synonimous terms, 
then, and not till then, shall thy name be 
obliterated from the records of all that 
{8 GREAT, GOOD, and NOBLE. 

Cinthio. 
Mr. Editor, 

Sir.—I should feel greatly obliged, if 
through the medium of your very ex- 
cellent paper, you, request Camden, to 
inform the public, who the gentleman is, 
of whom he has made such honourable 
mention in your paper of the 22d ult. 
(respecting his treatment of Aneurism, 
of the heart) under the title of a‘* Scotch 
Doctor.” 

A PHYSICIAN. 

New-York, July 11, 1822. 
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THE RECORD. | 


—\ Thing of Shreds and Patehes !—Hamuer. 
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Colonel Todd, of Kentucky, has been 
appointed by the President of the U- S. 
minister to the Repablic of Columbia, 
and is expected to sail from Norfolk in 
the frigate John Adams, in a few days. 

Judge Washington has prohibited the 
promiscuous visits of strangers to Mount 
Vernon, and the drinking and dancing 
parties which assemble on his premises ; 
while, at the same time, he expresses 
himself perfectly willing to receive and 
entertain respectable persons. 

Those who wish to write their friends 
on board our squadron at Valparaiso or 
Lima, have now an opportunity of forwar- 
dingt heir lettersby Capt. Scott, of the brig 
Fortana, which sails for these places 


A general failure of the crops may be 
anticipated throughout the middle coun- 
ties of this State, owing to the long dry 
weather which has prevailed. Some of 
the wheat has been winter-killed; in 
other respects it is not materially in- 
ured, Rye and oats are generally thin, 
and but partially filled. Corn, barley 
and potatoes are not materially injured, 
and with timely rains, may assume a vi- 
gorous and healthy appearance. 

One Thousand Men are wanted, in ad- 
dition to those already employed, to 
work on the Erie Canal. 





country, alone remained firm, inflexible. 


and uamoved ; and whilst a spark of project of a Canal, on the courses of 
hope lingered in his breast, was capable Cuyahoga and Muskingum rivers, is fea- 
of infusing his own spirit into his naked sible beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
and famished followers. When the final tions entertained of this route, 


The Cleveland Herald says, that the’ 





peaceful mansion of the blest dear de-| 


years, for having knowingly passed 


A keel boat was lost on the Missouri, 


‘hands were saved. 


| The air in a gun or rifle may be so ) 
heated by compression only as to set the icollection of poems, by the author of the 
Mr. Sexton, Chenan-|Seasens, and ia his own hand-writing. 


powder on fire. 
igo, New-York, in forcing a ball into his 
rifle with great violence, ignited the 
powder, and received the charge through 
his hand and wrist.—The ball should be 
\driven in slowly, so as to allow the air te 
escape. 

| A number of persons are employing 
themselves in Easport, in digging for 
jmoney, supposed to be buried by Capt. 
\Kidd, the pirate. 

| An attempt of the convicts in the Bal- 
\timore Penitentiary to escape, was late- 
‘ly frustrated by a female, who, discover- 
ling their designs, immediately ran to- 
wards the alarm bell to give notice of it ; 


prisoners with instant death, she had 
‘courage and presence of mind sufficient 
to accomplish her purpose, without re- 
\ceiving any injury. 

Jane Garretson, who with Susan 
|Brown and Hannah Thompson, all blacks, 
'was indicted by the Grand Jury, for the 
murder of Titus Oliver, on the 28th 
June last, was taken on Monday night, 
‘in acellar in Elm street, N. Y. The 
other two defendants were already ar- 
rested. 

A Coroner’s jury at Boston, has re- 


ithe body of Thomas Branagan, a native 
of Ireland, and a labourer, found dead 
lin a house near the dock. A warrant 


‘charged with the crime, but he had de- 
camped. 
had been committed as an accomplice in 
the murder, 

Three dollar counterfeit bills purport- 
ing to be issued by the Ontario bank, and 
payable at their branch in Utica, are in 
circulation. 

Two young men belonging to Dan- 
vers, Mass. were lately fined $20 each, 
for going into a field, and taking a quan- 
tity of cucumbers and melons from the 
vines. 


ed cloth, attached to the Woollen Fac- 
tory at Steubenville, Ohio, were de- 
stroyed by fire on the 2ist ult. 


rials attached to it, were entirely con- 
sumed by fire. - 


Plattsburgh village, Clinton 
were destroyed by fire on the 15th ult. 


Water street, N. Y. by the falling of an 
anchor, weighing about 900, which he 
inadvertently laid hold of while passing 
the store of Messrs. P. Schermerhorne & 
Sons. 

William Wilson was convicted in th: 
Mayor's coort at Philadelphia, last Mon- 
day, on two indictments. of knowingly 
passing forged notes of the Mechanics’ 
bank of the city of New-York, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labour 
for seven years, upon each conviction. 
| William Gordon was also séntenced to 
imprisonment at hard labour, for seven 





jand though repeatedly threatened by the, 


On the 28th ult. the extensive build- 
ing over the rope walk of Mr. Dalkin, at 
Quebec, with the apparatus and mate- 


The premises of Levi Platt, Esq. in 
county, 


A sailor was killed on Friday. last in 


Denmark Vesey, a free black, Rota, 
Batteau, Ned, Peter and Jesse, slaves;~ 
convicted of an attempt to excite an in- 
surrection in Charleston, S. C. were 
executed pursuant to sentence, on the 
2d of July. 

Two lawyers of Pittsburg have quar- 


note the commencement of this new era/felled in the court. They called each 


other abusive names, they fought, and 
ne of the parties jumped on the other in 
Fer this ungentlemanly and 
lisgraceful conduct, the parties have 
been fined each $150. 

We copy the following article, verba- 
tim, from a late London paper :—It is 


She sunk suddenly, after striking|not generally known that the oak tree is 
and it was with difficulty that the//still standing in the New Forest, against 


which the arrow of Sic Walter Tyrrel 
lulanced, and killed—An unpublished 


Narrow Escape.—A carriage was seen 
going down Rector street, towards the 
wharf, and just as the horses were about 
walking off the dock into the river, a by- 
stander seized the reins. A gentleman 
popped his head out of the window, ex- 
claiming—hallo ! what do you stop the 
horses for? when it was discovered that 
the driver had fallen from his seat at a 
considerable distance, being drunk. A 
moment more and the whole establish- 
ment would have been lost.— 








‘SprITORIAL NOTICES. 





The 15th number of the Minerva will contain 
ithe following articlees: Porutarn TaLes—The 
Austrian Assassin ; a German Narrative. 

Tar TRAVELLER—Visit to the Crater of the Vol- 
cano Goenong Apie, one of the Islands of Banda ; 
| by Capt. Verheul. 

Lirerarcne—Leseons of Thrift, frublished for 
general benefit, by a member of the SAVE ALL 
CLUB. 

Tut Drama—Siudies of a young reviewer. 
ARTs ann SEIENCES—The Mermaid ; proofs 
ofits existence. 


THE GLEANER, RECORD, POETRY, ENIGMAS 


‘turned a verdict of Murder on examining||caronotocr, ke. 





MARRIED, 
On the 24 inst. Mr Wm Smith, to Miss I Kelly. 


shad been issued against Owen Sherry, On the 3d, Mr. Thomas Brown, to Miss Phebe 


Conklin; at St. Croix, on the 6th ult. J. C. Whit 


A woman named Mary Reed,||more, Esq. formerly of Bath, Me. to Miss Fliza~ 


beth Ann Culver, of New-York. On the 4th inst. 
Mr George Stell, to Miss Filiza Buchannan; at 
Boston, Capt. Richard * Hubbard, of New-York, 
to Miss Gates of Medford, Mass. On Sunday 
evening, Mr Alexander Clark, to Miss Maria 
Holt. On Saturday last, Mr Samuel L. Smith, to 
Miss Amelia Hewlett, beth of Long-Island. On 
Monday evening, Mr. Thomas O. Weeks, to Miss 
Sarah Day. On Saturday evening, Mr John Gruez, 
to Miss Louisa Ramee ; at Hoosick, N. Y. on the 
first inst. Mr. Liberty Olds, of Charleston, S. ©. to 
Miss Ann N. Goodrich. , 


Two wooden buildings, in which were 2 
eleven looms, and a quantity of unfinish- 





DIED, 
On the 4th inst.in New-York, Capt. John Mars- 
chalk, in the 71st year of his age; on Tuesday, 
Elizabeth Harris, President of Columbia College, 
in the 27th year of her age ; at Fairfield, Con. on 
the 30th u't. the Hon. Josiah Masters, in the 
58th year of his age; at Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 
George Marray, Esq. Engraver. Mrs Cutter, 
wife of the late Ford Cutter, of New-York; at 
Havanna, on the 10th ult. of yellow fever, Mid- 
shipman Dominick, of the United State’s navy,. 
aged 31 years. On the 6th inst Mr. Joseph Went- 
worth, in the 48th year of his age; on the 7th 
inst. James Diven, Esq. in the 58th year of his 
age. Mr. John G Pentz, aged 27 years On the 
8th inst. in the 23d year of his age, Mr. Ming Val- 
eau, son of \Villiam Valleau. On the fst mst at 
\Locust Grove, Rhinebeck, Dutches County, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Wm. Radcliff, Esq On the 24 
inst at Trenton, N. J. Col Jas. Johnson. At Sa- 
vannah, 29th ult. Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, of New- 
York. aged 24 years; at Albany, Theodorus V. 
WV Graham, Esq coudseller at law; at Newark, 
N. J. Capt Jabez Camfield, aged 52 years , at Phi- 
ladelphia, on Monday, Mr Wm. Wiley, merchant, 
aged 43; at Hudson, on the 6th inst Mr Ettha 
Bunker, aged 74 years. On the 5th instant, Mr 
Joshua Brooks, supposed to be about 120 years 
oid; at Granville, Mass. Mr +— Hoffman, age@ 








forged note of the abovementioned 
bank. 
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"With herb tea, and beef tea, with soups, broth and 


POETRY. 


dt is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place 
ja which it moves; to breathe round nature an 








dour more exquisite than the perfume of the rose, j\Vith which the aspiring are oe war, 
and to shed over it a tint more magital than the)\¥et vain is their might, for the strength of the 


Btush of morning. 








For the Minerva. 
HOURS OF SICKNESS. 
Ah! who can conceive, but the wretch who must 
bear, 
Whorn sickness confines to the bed or the chair, 
‘What a bore is his life, till the doctor agrees 
"Fo let hiro alone, on receipt of his fees; 
How dull and tormenting, to tarn on his detl, 
Unveary with pain, with impatience half dead, 
When the spirit is burning to burst from its chain, 
And roam, unmolested, o’er nature’s domain ; 
liow wretched thus “ cabined” and shackled to be, 
Aud list to the mirth of the yourg and the free— 
And the light-hearted langh of the jeyous to hear, 
Thro’ the brightest and toveliest days of the year, | 
While pe must the doctor’s prescriptions obey, 
And the “ thriee-trebly-hated bed” cling to.all 


day; 

Hind when ia the West, fades the last beam. of 
tight, 

Change sides, and be equally cursed thro’ the 
night. 


While doctors and doctresses—sages. a host 

Of learning and skill, as he fiads to his cost, 

With potions so isarmiess, “ they no one can do 
il,” 


gruel, 

Sudorifics, cathacties, emetics, aud stuff, 

As if the sad devil could ne’er have enough, 

Tn council convene and industriously strive 

Tokeep the poor wreck of a sinner alive. 

And when by especial permission, he dare 

To gaze on'the forms of the gay and the fair ; 

‘Who, with joy in their step, and with mirth-in 
their eye, 

In health and in innocenee, lightly trip by, 

wAnd happy in all that their bosoms hold dear, 

Are unmindful that sieKness and sadness are near. 

Sick in heart and in body, redoubled his pain 

On his eouch then he gladly seeks shelter again; - 

And there fervently prays, that one long, happy 
sieep, 

May his soul and his sense in forgetfulness steep, 

And never arouse from delusion so sweet, 

hat his days may be passed in this round of de- 

ceit, 

‘Till his seasons of sickness and sorrow are o’er, 

And the pleasures of heaven his health should re- 
store— 


Stil wears on these efforts, these dragghes ¢on- 


Prevails against aught that their efforts can do, 
Until death to oblivion consigns this dull frame, 


Sent Since human blessings end-in smoke, 
Then, how gladly the soul will from earth flee ~ mn 0 eee Wap-rise, 

Pea William, who smokes from. morn to night; 

-? . . 

Exulting, to ’seape from the bonds of-this elay— A ong. le truly wie 
Its brightness undimmed, usimpeded its race a FPIGRA M 
With er unchecked through the regions of) pRieNDLY MEETING AFTER MARRIAGE 

space, 

. LEANDER. [5° old, you may-think it a silly vagary ; 





* fines, A smoke fresh from the skies, \ 
And with every employment ingensibly twines;—), © An emblem of each lover’s lot, 
A check to each lofty exertion ; a bar Who for an eye-brow dies. 


Poets have told us long ago, 

foe “Landscapes in smoke decay ;” 

And Poets’ dreams, who does not know, 
Are smoke as well as they. 

Aod this fleth melts to nothing, like flax. ia th 


C.C. S.C. Juby 10, 1822. But T was egg’d on, and consented to marry. 
— ! Pairyp. 
Pie the -Stineva. i Egg’d on, do yousay, with the gout and so wheezy? 
NATIONAL ODE. | Well, Lhope, the’ I doubt, that you'll find the 


yoke easy | 
(Br M’Dosaco Crarkr.) 
'Far along the wild coast of our-eountry thie morn, ‘ ‘ 
The broad fiags of freedam are boldly unfurl’d, ENIGMAS &c. : 
| * And justly the wise man thus p 


Sud memory looks-back on the days that are gone, | 
With a smile o’er the ashes that—gave us a Despise not the value of things t 














reach’d to us all 
are small,” 











workl— 
|While the lightning of pride, flashes forth from |ANSWER®-To PUZZLES AND REBUS IN OUB® LAST. 
each eye, PUZZLET, 
As those banners before us, triumphantly wave,| Because they are Heigh-ho’s! (high hose-) 
We swear by the bleach’d bones around us that lie, | PUZZLE if, 





By the hearts that to save us we’re willing-to} The three girls sold their eggs at 7 a penny ; 
die ; |teaving one egg over in the basket of the first, two 
‘By our fortunes on earth—by our prospects on €ggs in the basket of the second, and three eggs 
high, jin the basket of the third. Eggs becoming scarce» 
To défend the proud prize, that our fovefathers. they sold the remaiader at-Sd.a piece, whieh gave 
gave— ft em each ten-pence. 
While our country can give usa swerd and a grave. } PUZZL®P IIT. 
. 3 - Y 
Ch! who, that tooke sound on the land ofthis birch.| Weis 8 denial that many have got: 
oi , es a : { To that adéta T, makes-the sytlable Not; 
Where his soul first reeciv'd all it’s noblest aims, And Tin, i that is fi iy found 
Where his childhood knelt down to thie altar of) ("My ‘8 %® Ove shat is Brequentiy foun’, 
eouts } Whist the ploughman says .G, as he turas up 
Asit heard of the time, that the dublest inflames i the groued: j 
. , : | A Ham, is a savoury piéce we-must own; 
Wher the rough yoke of foreign oppression was; ty . 
satin i Then Nottingham, sure, is the name of your 
town. 


By men whose career crimson corpses did | 
a z i} SOLUTION OF THE REBTs. 


! “ tad ° r ? 
When the wild mountain eagle soar’d off with that | Sine omer at a Ge Eke oe 
ope * Is “ Love” the sweet passion she governs, divine ? 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


]l400 Deathsof Soerates the philosopher, aged 70 


years. He was condemaed for impicty to the 

Gods. 

War between the Lacsedsemonians, assisted 
by Pharnabazus, and Tissaphernes, governor 
of. Asia Minor. The Grecian cities of Asia 
regained their liberty. Conon, the Athenian, 
had the-command ofthe feet of Pharnaba- 
zus. 

Dionysius declared war against the Cartha- 
genians. 
c98 Several prodgies at Reme. The Romans 
sent toconsult the Oracle at Delphi. 

597 Expedition of Agesilaus, King of Sparta, in- 

to Asia Minor, to support the. Grecian cities 

of Tonia. 

396 - Camillus, dictator, took the town of Veii. 

Peace with the. Volsci ad Equi, Beginning 

of the war in Sieily between the Carthegeuians. 

and Dionysius. 

4Miance of Nephres, Kigg of Egypt, with 
Agesilaus, who routed the Persians. Tissa- 
phernes being killed by order of the Persian 
king, was-succeeded by Tithtaustes, who 
mae peace with the Laecedemonians. 

The Phoceans, oppressed by the Thebans, 
implored the aid of the Spartans, which gave- 
rise to the Beotian war. 

395 League of the Beeotians, Athenians, Corin- 

thians, and Argives, against the Lacedsime- 

nians. Reeall of Agesilaus. The Spartans 
lost their power at sea. 

The Koman Ladies gave their jewels to. 
make an offering at the temple of: Apollo. 
The great disputes about the Agrarian Laws 
394 The Palisci besieged by Camillus, surren- 

dered on aceount of the Romans sending back 

the children who had been betrayed into their 
hands. 

Beginning of the Corinthian war, which ‘lasted 
eight years. The Lacedemonians sought to 
restore the exiles of Corinth.. The Athenians. 
against them. Death of Pausanias, kg of 
Sparta, in exile. Victory of the Persian flect 
under Conon over the Laced@monians. Ty- 
ribazus,. governor of Lydia, caused Conon te 
be arrested. 








kis “Into,” a word which we term preposition ? 





When a great soul of freedom from slamber), 
Is “ Zeyphyr” the wind which eur pocts petition ? 


awoke, 
Dees « Uae coun! 2| 
And the heart of a nation in thanderbursts spoke, | re © And" conjanetion which pee expan i 
\Vo “ Culprits,” for merey, crave often in vain? | 


But swears to defend what his forefathers gave, | fs «On 
7 i ; ; 
While his country can give him a sword and a! y* COr 2 wanes by pee ie Maree: 
|| And alphabet “ O,” but four distant from “ S ?”” 


gr ave. 
| Is * Reward” a jast term for deserved eompen-} 
Dear land of the lofty thon never need fear— sation ? 





Or yielding in dreams of delight, his frail breath, 


His sleep should be changed to the slumber of| 
death. 


Can triumph o’er pain, and despise its contronl ; 

Serenely can smile, when the sword and the; 
flame 

~Are pouring the storm of their wrath on the 


The pain of the body is nothing—the soul | 
| 


frame. i 


And when Death and his legions are fierce for 


their prey, i But with firmness would nerve, and with vengeance j 


an with calmness, the monarch of terrors, sur. 
vey; 

‘Rut to geel that this body—this perishing thing, 

"When the spirit would mount upon fiery wing, 


cAnd search out thro” happier regions than this, | grave. 


Thro’ the realms of the blessed, its visions of bliss ; 
Gan hold in its mansions of darkness, confined, 
The strong, and the pure ebullitions of mind. 


Ok, this thought! a stern foe to contentment and, 


ease, 

Orembitters with wo, every pang 

Chills the thouglits that would fondly exalt oar 
estate 

To all that is perfect, and lovely, and great. 

When escaped from the fetters of earth, and of 
sense, 

Uncoatrolied in its Mght, and with feeling in- 
tense, 

‘The sonal roves seeurely through faney’s domains, 


And, o'er treasures Unnumbered, exultirgly 
reigns. 

And for these, the bright visions and dreams of 
deiextt, 


The stars, which illamine the gloom of our night p 


Ht gives us the eo! and dishear tening truth, 

‘That vain are the bopes and the wishes of youth; 

Tho’ daring their spirits, and Jo: ty their aim, 

And their souls bent on gtory, on “Urtue and fame 

Vet vain are these efforts-—these struggles in 
vain, 

En the weight of existence, a ca nkerin,g hain 


of disease ; 


i The soldiers smokes it in the field, 


Thy sons can protect thee fromevery harm; || And “ E” of all letters most used in our nation? 
y te » o i ! * ° 
There are plenty of young hearts now throbbing |'t¢ these will not fally my Rebus explain, 


up here, The Aecrosties- which -follo ill it more 
Which death hath the power alone to disarm. || a eo on SR eee 


plain :— . 
In sunshine tho’ nurs’d—they can dash through the | . 
.E rato, thou hast fir’d my inmost soul ! 


393 Mago, theCartlagenian, defeated by Dicny- 
sius. The*Greeks and Italians were in league 
against him. 

Corinth taken by the Argians. 


392 Games at Rome. The Volsci defeated. 


New war. with the Volscinians. 
Mago made a treaty with Dionysius, 
The. town of Thesbos taken by Thrasybu- 
lus, and the Laced:emonian general slain. 
$91 Rhodes renounced the cause of the Spar- 
tans Agesilaus laid waste the country of 
Argos. Evagoras recovered the islands of 





storm, 
L boso: t ‘ 
And publish their rights in hot letters of blood. i wth oy aegis te prema tesa 


If again on ovr shores the dark standards should | aaa sg SREER AE pale Reroginte- 
ouidine |Z ephyras gently fanned it toa flame—- 


There is not a white arm nor a delicate form, | ‘. Soak no pow’ bat thine eqn south the raga: 
would warm, } M ercy, sweet maid is all thy swain can crave, 
To defend the proud prize that our forefathers |! \}O hb grant me mercy, or I'll seek the grave : 
gave, |'O n thee alone now rests’my life, my all! 
While our country could give them a sword and a}, (|i eward my love or by the God, I fall! 
|B re three revolving suns illemine earth’s dark’ 
New-York, July 4th, 1822. t ball ! 
jR_ eceive the tribute of my humble lay— 
| Undulge my muse, O! sweet celestial naaid. 
c ynthia may change—she will from day to day: 
Hleaven guards my charmer—she has never 
rey 
\ A nd if soft pity now can move thy heart, 
IR eplete with beauty, as thy lovely face, 
| Death only shall from thee thy Stenphon part— 
|H is vows are faithful—as he hopes for grace ! 
U pon the wings of love then bid me rise— 
No pow’r on earth six!l rob me of my prize, 
T it have gain’d with thee, a heaven above the 
skies ! - 


ON SMOKING. 
Live is a dream, a smoke, a vapour, 
As poets often say, 
A candle snuff, or dying taper, 





i} 


A cloud which flies away. 


Honour’s a smoke which pleases most, 
Which women much admire ; 

Men gain it at whute’er "twill cost, 
And love funs honor’s fire. 


{ 
| 


Hope is a smoke at distance seen 


| Ascending to the skies; se 
H We grasp at future things so keen, NEW PUZZLBS. 


f That straight the vapour flies. Tea THER.. 


Why is an address pronouneed on board a ship, 


Man isa smoke without a fire, Eke a finger ring? 


A smoke of but a day ; 
Ambition, pride, address, attire, 
Soon smoke themselves away. 


PUZZLE 11. 
Why are two girls giggling like the two wings of 
i chieken ? 
PUZZLE IIT. 


A bully is @ vapour ; Whzy is a nableman like a book ? 


Cyprus, and was attacked by Artaxerxes. 
! Tymbroo, general of the Lacedemonians, 
fell in battle-against the Persians. 

Thrasybulus, the Athenian general, was 
also killed by the Pamphilians. 

389 Inroad of Dionysius into Italy, He seized 
on Rhegium, abandoned by its inhabitants. 
$88 Dionysius sent chariots and tents to the 

Olympic games, with poems, which were 
despised. Lysias harangued against him. 

The Gans laid siege to Clusiam. The 
Romans sent three deputies to. mediate a 
peace. The Gaals on perceiving them in the 
enemy’s army, marehed straight to Rome. 
387 Shameful peace with the Persians signed 
by the Lacedzemonian envoy. 

All. the Greek towns in Asia and Cyprus 
given up to Persia. 

The Gauls, under Breuns, having ronted 
the Romans near the river Allia, laid siege to 
the Capitol. Camillus, with the Ardeans put 
them to the fight. Being made dictator, he 
dissuaded the Romans from forsaking the 
city. 

(To be continued _) 
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THE MINERVA, 
Is published every Saturday by G. L. Birch, 
at the office of the Long-Island Patriot, Brooklyn, 
(to whom all communications must be addressed,) 
and at 44 Maiden Lane, New-York, at $i per an- 
num ; payable by quarterly instalments, in ad- 


llyanee Subscribers wishing to relinquish the work, 
}lat the end of a quarter, will be at liberty to do so 





From smok’d coqueite may Heaven shield, 


Or I in smoke escape her. Why is a market like « Jove-letter ? 











tion. 


PUZZLE 198 lic giving a week’s previous notice of their inten- 
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